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= 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 
ARLIAMENT was opened for business on the 20th inst. 
The Queen’s Message, though not long, was very signifi- 
cant of the change which has come over affairs. Her Majesty 
hopes, in concert with the other Powers, to promote “ the early 
and complete fulfilment of the Treaty of Berlin, with respect to 
effectual reforms and equal laws in Turkey, as well as to such 
territorial questions as have not yet been settled,” and she regards 
such fulfilment as “ essential for the avoidance of further com- 
plications in the East.” Her Majesty hopes for a settlement in 
Afghanistan which ‘will secure the independence” of the 
people, and their friendly relations to India ; and she will supply 
information on the “weighty subject”? of the condition of 
Indian finance, “as it has recently been made known to 
me.” She will maintain her supremacy over the Transvaal, 
‘while granting to the Europeans self-governing institutions. 
A hope is expressed that trade is reviving; an announcement 
is made that the Trish Coercion Acts will be allowed to expire, 
and the ordinary law be firmly administered; attention is pro- 
mised to Irish distress; and a Burial Bill, a renewal of the 
Ballot Act, a Bill handing over ground-game to the tenant, a 
Bill resettling the liabilities of employers for injuries sustained 
hy their workmen, and a Bill extending the borough franchise 
in Ireland, are all promised. The programme is short, but the 
tone is one of clear advance. 

The debate in the Lords was tame. Lord Beaconsfield 
wished to know what “active measures” the Government pro- 
posed to take in Turkey; asked an explanation of the sending 
of an Extraordinary Ambassador; joked about the promise to 
create “institutions” in Afghanistan, asking if they would be 
County Boards or Parliaments; and urged the deep responsi- 
bility accepted by her Majesty’s advisers in not renewing the 
Irish Peace Preservation Act. He feared they would see a 
renewal of agrarian outrages. In conclusion, he thanked the 





Peers for having supported the late Government, and having | 
acted as the guardians of the principle that “ her power was the | 
only sure basis of the prosperity of England.” Lord Granville, in 
reply, asked why the Tories had not renewed the Peace Preser- 
vation Act; observed that a settlement in Afghanistan could 
not be immediate, for we had 60,000 troops there, and “do not 
know how far the disintegration of the country decided on by 
the late Government has been carried;” and described his own 
policy in Turkey, which is to carry out the Treaty of Berlin | 
thoroughly, through a new concert of the European Powers, and 
to maintain the nominal supremacy of the Sultan, but to rescue 
his subjects from misgovernment. 





There was an interlude in the general debate in the Lords, 
the Duke of Marlborough and Earl Spencer, two passed 
Viceroys, fighting over the non-renewal of the Peace Preserva- 


| cover of the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 





tion Act. The Duke observed that secret associations 
‘ ; 
existed in Ireland, and were the constant source of danger; | 


and maintained that while the special laws did not infringe the 
liberty of the sub‘ec‘, they were essential—quoting the Arms pro- 
vision in particular—to the maintenance of good-order. Out- 
rages, he believed, had during the early months of this year 
greatly increaved in number, owing to the agrariav agitation. 
farl Spencer, in reply, contended that many of the clauses in 
the Act were useless, and that many more were only repetitions 
of provisions in other Acts—instancing the power of sending 
police to a disturbed district, and charging it for expenses—and 
denied that the agrarian agitation, as formerly, was driven 
forward by secret associations. Her Majesty’s Government were 
not blind to the unfortunate state of things which existed, but 
they hoped for loyal support from the people. He added that 
as regarded processions, the Act did not apply, as they occurred 
in districts not “ proclaimed.” 


In the House of Commons, where the Address was moved and 
seconded, with unusual ability, by Mr. Albert Grey and Mr. 
Hugh Mason respectively, the former supporting a. foreign 
policy of sympathy, and the latter lending his sanction to the 
principle of non-intervention, Sir Stafford Northcote, who 
praised Mr. Grey’s view and deprecated Mr. Mason’s, congra- 
tulated the Government on their promise to carry out the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin; but remarked on the 
critical character of the attempt to put pressure on the 
Porte, asking, “Are we going to commit ourselves to the 
use of force?” and if the question was answered in the 
affirmative, “in what direction is the force to be applied?” 
With regard to Afghanistan, Sir Stafford, amidst the most 
vehement ironical cheering, declared that the late Government 
had always aimed at “the maintenance of friendly relations 
with Afghanistan, a country which we desired should be truly 
prosperous and truly independent.’”’ Evidently the late Govera- 
ment was a misunderstood Government, and one which tock, 
moreover, the greatest possible pains to be misunderstood, by 
completely dissembling its friendly feeling for Afghanistan, and 
its sincere desire for the independence of that country. 

Mr. O’Connor Power, in moving an amendment expressive of 
the wish that the Irish land question should receive immediate 
attention, “ with a view to legislation,” reproached the Ministry 
with the meagre character of their programme, and with not 
touching at all in the Royal Speech on the most important ques- 
tion before the country; to which Mr. Gladstone, of course, re- 
plied that the Irish land question was of the highest possible im- 
portance, and that it was impossible to reproach any Government 
of his with underrating its importance, but that the Queen’s 
Speech did not usually touch on any legislation not immediately 
proposed ; and that this subject was one far too important to take 
up in a fragmentary session, without any time for careful delibe:- 
ation. As to putting pressure upon Turkey to follow the advice 
of Europe, he accepted the phrase ; nor did he think it differed 
much from Sir Stafford Northcote’s phrase, of “ insisting on 
the fulfilment of the conditions of the Treaty.” The Govern- 
ment would act in concert with Europe, and did not think that 
the maintenance of the Ottoman Power in Europe was any 
special or separate interest of their own. We had no wish to 
obtain separate interests of our own in Asiatic Turkey, under 
We desired to reno- 
vate the ‘Turkish Administration, under the auspices of united 
Europe. Mr. Goschen’s mission was intended to impress these 
views of ours on Turkey, and to convince her that we have 
no special anxiety of our own either for keeping her where she 
is, or for pushing her out of the way,—that our sole object is 
to renovate the administration of the provinces which she now 
misrules. 


Mr. Forster, replying to the Irish demand for a promise to 
investigate the land question, said that no statesmau who had 
given any attention to Irish subjects doubted that the attempt 


to improve Ireland always brought you back to the land ques- 
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tion. But a “ten minutes’ Bill” on the land question, even 
though confined to the subject of temporarily suspending evic- 
tions, would have been a grave mistake. It was not a question 
which ought to be touched at all, till the principle on which it 
was to be dealt with had been arrived at. He believed that 
order would be preserved better in Ireland without the renewal 
of the Peace Preservation Act, than with it. Mr. Shaw sup- 
ported the amendment, not in a sense hostile to the Govern- 
ment, but merely as a mode of recording his view of the import- 
ance of the land question, which he did not doubt the Govern- 
ment thoroughly appreciated ; and Mr. Parnell supported it in 
a sense rather more hostile to the Government, though still 
with a great deal of self-restraint. The amendment was 
negatived by 300 votes against 47. 


The expected meeting of the leading members of the Con- 
servative party was held on the 19th inst., at Bridgewater 
House. Some 500 invitations had been issued, all defeated 
candidates being included, but only 400 attended, and the pro- 
ceedings were a little tame. It is even suggested that the 
audience grew weary with Lord Beaconsfield’s speech, which 
lasted more than an hour, and contained, in all the sketches 
of it which have appeared, very little beyond exhorta- 
tions to unity and organisation, advice to watch foreign policy, 
and confident hopes that the next election would reverse 
the verdict of the past. Lord Beaconsfield announced definitely 
that he intended to retain the lead, as was indeed previously 
indicated in Sir S. Northcote’s elaborate compliment to him 
as leader, and the Conservative journals say “ the unanimity was 
very striking.” That is probable, as Lord Beaconsfield, while 
he chooses to lead, will be obeyed, and no living organism ever 
strikes against its own brain; but the rank and file would, we 
suspect, have liked a more cheerful cue for their constituents 
than “ Work and wait.” They are not all quite so patient 
as Lord Beaconsfield, to do him justice, has always been, but 
are apt, like College students, to mistake riotous indiscipline 
for “go.” Lord Carnarvon announced his re-entry into the 
party ranks, a step which had been anticipated, but which had 
previously been supposed to presage Lord Beaconstield’s resig- 
nation of the lead. 


The Lord-Advocate has lost his election for the Wigtown 
Burghs by a majority of 23 (656 voting for the Conservative, 
Mr. Mark Stewart, against 633 for the Lord-Advocate). The 
Lord-Advocate’s majority last month was not very large, he 
having polled only 650 to his opponent’s 638, and the scale has 
been turned by the unreasonable dislike of the Scotch Puritans 
to the appointment of a Roman Catholic Viceroy of India, and 
a Roman Catholic Lord Chamberlain. In the Wigtown Burghs, 
however, the local Puritanism, fed on very glowing traditions 
of persecution, is unusually strong, and perhaps, considering 
what human nature is, we should rather rejoice that so many 
voters remained faithful to their political principles under the 
severe test to which those principles were subjected, than that 
a few,—though they were enough to turn the scale,—proved 
unfaithful to them. 


The Sandwich election was virtually settled before there was 
any Liberal candidate in the field. It appears that the Con- 
servative candidate, Mr. Crompton-Roberts, had very early 
secured Committee-rooms in almost all the public-houses, and 
that when Sir Julian Goldsmid came forward, there was practi- 
cally no chance left for a Liberal candidate,—the Sandwich 
electors being very apt, it appears, to vote with the presiding 
genius of the nearest and most convenient Committee-room. 
Mr. Crompton-Roberts polled 1,145 votes, to only 705 given for 
Sir Julian Goldsmid. 


Mr. Parnell has been elected Sessional Chairman of the Home- 
rule party in Parliament, by a majority of 21 against 18 for 
Mr. Shaw. Mr. R. Power (not Mr. O’Connor Power, as has 
been erroneously supposed, for he was absent, and wrote a 
letter which does not appear to have been decisive on the rival 
claims) and Mr. Brooks proposed the re-election of Mr. Shaw, 
to which The O’Gorman Mahon and Mr. Biggar moved an 
amendment in favour of Mr. Parnell, with the result we have 
already given. It is noticeable, however, that Mr. F. H.O’ Donnell 
and Mr. O’Connor Power were neither of them present at the 
meeting, and that neither seems, even by his letter, to have 
yiven any decided opinion on the personal issue. Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan was also absent. We trust that this shows that the 
chief tacticians among the Home-rulers are sufficiently doubtful 





———a a 
of the success of Mr. Parnell, to wish to keep clear for th 
present of identifying themselves finally with the arch-agitator. 





The new Bill making the enforcement of the old Ma. 1 
among the Catholic clergy in Prussia optional on the sale 
the Government of Prussia was introduced into the i 
sian Diet on Thursday, and is quite a unique fragment of wn 
missive legislation. That a Government should actually Bn 
persecution permissive is almost unexampled in history, but 
this is what the new mode of modifying the Falk laws reall 
means. For instance, “the Prussian Ministry, with the “neue 
of the King, may dispense with certain specified requirements of 
the law in relation to the training and appointment of the clergy; 
and further, may accord to foreign clergy permission to ane 
the duties of their office in Prussia;” or they may not, For 
instance, we suppose the Prussian Ministry may, if they like 
let a German candidate for the priesthood go to a Catholic 
“seminary,” or they may refuse him that right. The disere. 
tionary power of the German officials can hardly be put higher 
They have received the widest discretionary power of dealing 
with the Socialists, and now they receive the same kind of dis. 
cretionary power of dealing with the Catholics. Soon, we sup- 
pose, they will receive the same discretionary power to sanction 
meals, or to withhold their sanction. 


Lord Lytton has carried out his policy of forming Candahar 
into a separate State. On the 11th inst., Shere Ali, the 
new Prince, or Wali, or Khedive, or whatever he is, was 
publicly saluted as independent in the name of the Empress 
of India, and told by Colonel St. John that he would be entitled 
to coin money and have the “ Khotbah” read in his own name, 
He was received by the troops in garrison as a Sovereign, and 
is officially addressed by the English as “ Your Highness.” All 
this, together with Mr. Lepel Griffin’s speech to the Sirdars at 
Cabul, shows that the Indian Government had decided finally 
to separate Candahar from Afghanistan, an act they had no 
manner of legal right, as a Power in military occupation of the 
country, to perform; but it throws no light on the substantial 
question of our obligations to the new ruler. Is he guaranteed 
by Treaty, or not? If he is, there is no way out of it, ex- 
pensive and burdensome as a guarantee will be, except 
through his own consent to a modification of the Treaty which 
may be obtained; but if he is not, he must guard his throne for 
himself, without our assistance. We have a good deal of doubt 
whether any ruler of Candahar will hesitate to acknowledge a 
legal subjection to Cabul, or will wish to appear to reign only 
as a British vassal. 


Mr. Plimsoll is about to vacate his seat at Derby, in order 
that the Home Secretary, Sir William Harcourt, may regain 
his place in Parliament, partly because he feels grateful to Sir 
William Harcourt for former support in the legislation against 
unseaworthy ships, partly under the avowed hope that by 
placing the Home Secretary under this obligation, he shall 
secure his more active help for the securities he wishes to enact 
against exposing our seamen to needless and therefore im- 
proper risk. Mr. Plimsoll’s account, in his speech to the 
electors of Derby, of his discussions with his wife on the 
subject of this grave step is one of the quaintest pas- 
sages in our modern political life, and we must preserve 
some few sentences of it in the verbatim report:—“I 
can lay my present matter before you best, perhaps, by re- 
lating our conversation :—‘ Eliza, the Home Seeretary has been 
defeated at Oxford, and I want to ask my constituents to let 
me give him my seat for Derby.’ ‘Why?’ ‘To helpthe sailors.’ 
‘ How will that help them?’ ‘This way: Sir William has helped 
me before; he has shown a great willingness at all times to do 
the sailors justice. Will he be less willing when he will owe 
them so much? Consider a moment. You know that the 
Acts of 1875 and 1876 are simply murderous impostures; that 
the preventable loss of life is still as great as ever. Well, this 
is how the matter stands with the Government. (I speak here 
without any authority ; it is my idea only of the present situa- 
tion.) Their Home Secretary is without'a seat, and a seat must 
be found. There will be no lack of offers, but they will all 
probably be for trumpery little places which it will be one of 
the first duties of the new Government to disfranchise. To 
accept one of them would seriously embarrass their future course. 
To secure even one of these would involve degrading personal 
canvassing, and it is undesirable in a high degree that a high 
officer of State should be subjected to this; and lastly, even the 
right to canvas must be reached through dirty bargaining with 
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tative.’ After further conversation, the 
the —— The Liberal party will be saved, the sailors 
omy _ ited and no single friendship need be sacrificed ; 
will b ¥ sgt” state of things we have to consider, and we 
ote aaa a great mistake. Let us take the matter to 
Fo pert his guidance.” We did; we reminded Him of the 
‘God, wf his romise upon which he had caused us to rely,— If 
eat ihek wisdom, let him ask God, who giveth to all 
ped ‘iberally, and upbraideth not.’ And when we rose, 
poo ath of duty was as clear and plain before us as a 
pe We looked at each other; it was enough.” 
That is, we believe, a perfectly true representation of Mr. 
Plimsoll’s political character, which, if in some respects that 
of the political fanatic, is dominated by simplicity and inten- 
sity of purpose to a very unusual degree. No wonder Derby 


was taken by storm. 


The French Minister of the Interior, M. Lepére, has fallen, 
and his Under-Secretary, M. Constans, hitherto a comparatively 
unknown man, has been appointed to his office, and admitted 
into the Cabinet in his stead. M. Lepére resigned in conse- 
quence of a remark made by M. de Freycinet in the Chamber, 
which he interpreted into a public rebuke. M. de Freycinet 
gaid that had he been present, he should not have surrendered 
Clause 9 in the Bill for regulating public meetings, but 
have adhered to it. The incident has created little remark 
and no excitement; but, as we have elsewhere shown, it 
has an importance of its own. The frequent disappear- 
ance of individual Ministers, and the practice which is 
growing of choosing their Under-Secretaries to succeed 
them, tends to destroy the system of governing by Cabinets 
altogether. Except when a Premier is defeated, the Cabinet 
does not resign, but throws overboard the unsuccessful member. 
Ministers, therefore, become responsible for their departments, 
instead of for the general government of the country, which is 
transferred either to the President, or the Chamber, or both. 
M. Constans will have no pleasant berth, for he will have to 
carry out the old laws against the unauthorised religious Orders 
which those bodies decline to obey. 








The Italian Elections came off on Sunday, but they are not 
yet finished, as about 150 second ballots must be taken to- 
morrow. The general result can, however, it is said, be pre- 
dicted with some accuracy. The Premier, 8. Cairoli, and the 
Left (according to Reuter) will have a following of 249 members, 
out‘of the 508 in the Chamber. The Right form a compact body 
of 175, and the “ Dissident Left,’ under Nicotera, have the re- 
maining 84. This means a weak Government, as if the Dissi- 
dent Left votes with the Right, as on questions of confidence 
it is apt to do, the Left is not able to overpower both. The 
Government is rarely able to collect all its forces; it is con- 
stantly deserted on foreign policy, and if any refractory group, 
even of the Left, votes against it, it must be overthrown. It is 
probable, therefore, that unless a working compromise can be 
made with the Extremists, which is doubtful, owing to per- 
sonal feuds, the extension of the suffrage will be taken up as 
‘an imperative measure. 


The precise method by which the Government hope to enforce 
reforms in Turkey is, of course, not yet known, and cannot be 
known until Mr. Goschen has reached Constantinople; but there 
is a consensus of opinion upon the Continent as to one probable 
course of action. The Sultan is, the Correspondents say, to be 
asked to establish the International Commission of Adminis- 
tration provided for in the Berlin Treaty. This demand, if 
vigorously pressed, would amount to an order that he should 
confide the Grand Vizierate to a Committee of European states- 
men. That is, no doubt, a thorough measure, and might be 
successful, as the Pashas would be superseded ; but even if the 
Commissioners did not quarrel, would the Ottomans obey ? 
We question if any arrangement is compatible with the exist- 
ence of a Khalif at Constantinople; but if any one is, it is the 
rapid fermation of every province capable of self-government 
into an autonomous State. That would release Macedonia, 
Roumelia, the Greek Islands, Armenia, and Syria, and, at all 
events, narrow the area of misgovernment. All the Correspond- 
ents hint, however, that the Governments avoid decision as to 
what should be done should the real crisis arrive, and the Sultan 
refuse to accept advice of any sort. It is then, and not while 


he yields, that the jealousies of the Powers will become patent 
and potent, 


According to the Times, the relations of England and France 
have just been marked by a very noteworthy incident. M. Léon 
Say was sent here mainly to negotiate a new Treaty of Com- 
merce, and he pleaded to Lord Granville that in order to 
sweeten the Treaty, some concessions must be made to great 
French interests. In other words, he wanted a lower duty on 
wines. He was told that just now the Treasury could not bear 
the reduction, and that Spain and Italy already complained of 
the advantages granted to French wines; and he went back to 
Paris, partly in dudgeon and partly to compete for the presi- 
dency of the Senate, vacant by M. Martel’s resignation. When 
he arrived there, however, he found that the dread of an inter- 
ruption in the commercial negotiations had produced so badan 
effect that, according to the Times’ correspondent, he surrendered. 
his claim to the presidency, and is about to return to London, 
and resume negotiations. We do not vouch for any part of that 
story, but it looks true, though a half-denial has been published 
in Paris, and suggests that the benefits derived from the Anglo- 
French Commercial Treaty are not so invisible to French 
statesmen as they pretend. Their notion seems to be that if 
they say they have received nothing, they will get some more, 
—which is a rather elementary, or even infantine, style of 
bargaining. 


There seems to be a very uncomfortable fishery dispute 
still unsettled between Great Britain and the United States, 
the main issue being this, —whether the United States 
took the fishing privileges to which they were entitled in 
common with the Canadians, under the Treaty of Washington, 
subject to such colonial laws and regulations as those in force 
in Canada before the Treaty of Washington, or whether they 
took them without any liability to the conditions of municipal 
law to which the Canadians were then subject. The Canadians 
argue that as the privileges were all to be “in common,” more 
could not be given to the Americans than were enjoyed by 
Canadian subjects. On the other hand, the United States con- 
tend that Great Britain having undoubtedly plenary property 
in the fisheries, and having granted, for valuable consideration, 
equal rights in all that it could grant to the American and 
Canadian fishermen equally, without any reservation in con- 
sideration of municipal restrictions, has no right now to con- 
tend that it granted these rights subject to all sorts of 
unspecified deductions, which go far to destroy the value of 
the concession. And it is to be proposed to Congress to reimpose 
the duties on Canadian fish, as they existed before the Wash- 
ington Treaty came into operation, until the two Governments 
are in accord as to the proper interpretation of the treaty. It 
appears to be a very pretty dispute, with a good deal to be said 
on both sides. And the worst of these fishery disputes is that 
even if you come to some temporary agreement, each dispute is 
as prolific of new disputes as a shoal of the most prolific fish in 
the sea is of new fish. 


Professor Colladon, of Geneva, has made some interesting 
observations on the course of lightning when it strikes trees 
and houses. He holds that the great discharges which injure 
trees and houses seldom or never happen while the light- 
ning has an unobstructed course,—which it has along the thin 
upper branches of trees, where birds and their nests are often 
left quite uninjured by its descent. But it is where the electric 
current reaches the thick stem that the tree becomes a worse 
and worse conductor, and it is here, therefore, that the tree is 
what is called struck,—t.e., here that the electricity, failing 
to find an unobstructed channel to the earth, accumulates in 
masses, and gives out shocks which rend the tree. And the same 
is true of houses whose lightning-conductors stop short of the 
ground. Professor Colladon has also shown that the close 
neighbourhood of a pool of water is a great attraction to the 
electric current, and that the electricity often passes down a 
house or tree till it is near enough to dart straight across to the 
water; and he thinks that where possible, lightning-conductors 
should end in a spring or pool of water. Professor Colladon 
believes that lightning descends rather in a shower,—through 
a multitude of vines, for instance, in the same vineyard,— 
than in a single main stream. It divides itself among all the 
upper branches of a tree, and is received from hundreds of 
atmospheric points at once, instead of, as has been usually 
supposed, from one. Electricity is a rain, a number of tribu- 
taries from a wide surface, not a single torrent. 


—_— 


Consols were on Friday 99} to 991. 
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tional affair, but it has already produced a marked effect 
on the political imaginations of the people, by dissipating that 
curious sense of unreality which arose after the sudden rout of 
the late Government, in consequence of the necessary delay in 
the public appearance of the new Government in its place. 
With Parliament convened, but no Ministers in their places 
to speak with authority on the policy of the new Govern- 
ment, men began to fancy that the new order of things 
might, perhaps, be almost as unstable as the old. And 
when the small events that did happen were of the nature 
of warnings to the new Administration, rather than confirma- 
tions of the condemnations passed upon the old, this sense of 
unreality became unpleasantly strong. Now, all that politi- 
cal haze has been dissipated at once. We hear the new 
Government speaking in the perfect calm of commanding 
strength, and the Opposition offering the tentative and 
moderate criticisms of conscious weakness; and we know that 
the change is real, and is not only real, but great. The criti- 
cisms on the avowed policy of the new Administration are 
hardly to be called criticisms at all. The Duke of 
Marlborough thinks that the Irish Peace Preservation 
Act, as carefully attenuated and diluted by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, should have been renewed, but he fails to 
raake out that it put any very valuable power into the 
hands of the Irish Government for repressing violence, 
which they do not still retain. Lord Beaconsfield rallies the 
Government on the use, in the Queen’s Speech, of the word 
“institutions ’’ in relation to Afghanistan, and asks whether 
the institutions referred to are to be of the nature of a House 
of Sirdars, or to consist in a single Representative Chamber, 
or in County Boards; while Sir Stafford Northcote is very un- 
easy concerning the prospect held out that pressure is to be 
applied to Turkey. But the total impression made is just 
that which the country really intended to make, when it placed 
the late Government in so striking a minority, though the neces- 
sary delay in bringing the new Government before the country, 
had to some extent deprived the change of its completeness 
of effect. The Government is seen to be just what the people 
wished to create,—one intent on extinguishing, or atten- 
uating as much as possible, the serious moral mischiefs caused 
by the foreign policy of the previous Government, and on 
carrying at home those substantial reforms to which the 
Liberal party have been long committed. 

What the Tories, of course, now desire to make out is, that 
whatever the Liberals do, whether in the east of Europe or on 
the frontiers of India, that is likely to be popular and use- 
ful, is done simply in pursuance of their own policy. They 
are indulging in ironical congratulations to the Government 
on endeavouring to carry out fully the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Berlin, and yet accompanying those congratulations 
by hints that the Liberals are prepared to run risks of 
war in so doing which so pacific a Government as Lord 
Beaconfield’s would have earnestly deprecated. They are 
delighted that the Treaty of Berlin is to be carried out, 
but woe to the Government, if they endanger peace in carrying 
it out! They urge the Government to insist on their pound 
of flesh from Turkey, but, like Portia, insist that if they draw 
a drop of blood in the process, they are worthy of death. This 
is an odd line for a party to take which has made a purely 
spontaneous and superfluous war in Afghanistan, and risked 
war on the turn of a hair even in Europe, and that, too, 
without any certainty of allies. But the true drift of 
the warning is easily understood. The war in Afghanistan 
was justified only by the necessity of making an example 
to protect us against Russian intrigue. The threats of 
war in Europe were openly made in the same cause. 
For any bellicose action now undertaken in that cause, 
they would probably offer a patronising support even to the 
present Government, though descanting, of course, at the same 
time, on the discreditable inconsistency and tergiversation of 
their course. But for a drop of blood spilt with any other 
purpose,—say, to keep Turkey to her agreements, or to 
extract the wide-spread cancer of her administrative corruption, 
we may be sure that the Conservative leaders are not prepared. 
If that is risked, they will talk Peace principles at the top of 
their voice, and treat force menaced or used in the name of 


the concert of all the Powers of Europe, as far more oppressive 





right to use, and were quite certain to use, in relation to the 
promise of the present Government to carry through the tern ; 
of a treaty of which the Tories maintain that they have oe 
the credit. All we desire to show is the remarkable difference 
between the policy which Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville 
enunciate, and which the Conservative leaders now profess pro- 
visionally to approve, and the policy they themselves pursued 

Note, first, Lord Granville’s express declaration in answer rd 
the question, ‘‘ What will you do, if your efforts to screw a real 
execution of the Treaty of Berlin out of Turkey, fail?” It is an 
answer very different indeed from that which the late Govern. 
ment would have sanctioned to any question of the kind, « A 
short time ago, I pointed out to the Turkish Ambassador the 
extreme danger to the Turkish Government of neglecting the 
fulfilment of these conditions of the Treaty, and at the same 
time I told him I abstained from anything like threatening 
language; but I hoped he would impress on his Government 
that if we were obliged to give an intimation which I trusted 
would not be necessary, we should not fail to carry that inti. 
mation out. Iam not going now to use a threat; but I do 
believe, as I believed three years ago, that if you wish this 
great danger in Turkey to be removed, it must be by the 
united action of Europe; that if that action is applied, it will 
be effectual; and that if it is resisted, the resistance will be 
of the most feeble character.” That, in official language, is 
not, of course, a threat; but it is certainly a good deal mora 
than an “ anticipation-sketch-estimate” of a threat. It 
is a very distinct assurance that if threats are needed, 
threats will be used; and that if threats are used, they will 
be more than threats,—threats enforced. And now take Mr. 
Gladstone’s language on the same subject :—‘ We are under 
the impression that the Ottoman Empire has imbibed, under 
modes more or less defined, the belief that this country recog- 
nises so profound and vital an interest of our own, separate 
from that of the other Powers of Europe, in the maintenance 
of the Ottoman Empire, that it may, in the last resort, what- 
ever it may do, reckon -on our support. ..... We do not 
share that opinion with regard to the separate and special 
interest of this country.” And Mr. Goschen’s mission is, in 
part at least, intended to remove it. Take these two assur- 
ances together, and we think it will be clear enough how 
greatly the political atmosphere has changed upon this Eastern 
Question since the great political convulsion of April. Turkey 
is to be told that we do not feel that any specially English 
interest is identified with the upholding of the Ottoman 
Power in Europe; and she is told, also, that if the execu- 
tion of the Treaty cannot be got without an “ intimation” 
of extreme measures by the concerted action of Europe, that 
intimation will be given; and if it is given, it will be en- 
forced. 

Nor could more explicit declarations concerning our Afghan 
policy be possibly expected so early as this than those actually 
given. Mr. Gladstone says explicitly, “ If we are happily 
able to make arrangements, or to assist arrangements,—for 
we are not desirous to be the makers of these arrange- 
ments, for we wish to reduce to a minimum our part 
in them, and only to discharge the responsibility which, 
in marching to Afghanistan, we have incurred,—if we cana 
favour, concur in, or promote in any friendly manner, the esta- 
blishment of regular order, or rule in that country, under 
authority which the people may be disposed to recognise, we 
shall have succeeded in accomplishing the formation of those 
institutions which, I am afraid, have to a certain extent puzzled 
the mind of my right honourable friend.” That is as near to 
a promise to withdraw, and not to exercise any but a “ friendly” 
influence, even over the condition of things which is to succeed 
our withdrawal, as a Ministerial announcement at such a 
moment as this could go. 

On the whole, then, the Liberals have gained all they hoped 
for in foreign and Indian affairs; and in Home politics, their 
promises, though “ modest,” to use Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, 
are not meagre, for so short a session. Justice to Ireland will 
be represented by the equalisation of the Irish and British 
borough franchise; justice to the tenant-farmers _by the 
measure as to ground game; and justice to the Dissenters 
by the Burials Act. More, in less than three months, could 
hardly be desired. 
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THE RECENT INTERREGNUM. 


time the interregnum should end. Students of 

English polities are well aware of the frequent falsity of 
‘nion formed, or rather, said to be formed, during a 
- mag the mistakes constantly made as to the relative im- 
pars of events, of the exaggerations to which all parties 
re of the decline visible as the time advances in poli- 
Seal common-sense. The leaders of parties are absent or 
occupied, the politicians are scattered and separated from each 
other, the journalists have too few facts before them, and 
thresh them out till the dust is stifling ; everything gets 
out of proportion, and everything often seems going wrong, 
til] Parliament meets, real business begins, and it is 
discovered that half the ‘facts’ upon which so much 
has been based are unfounded, and half the rumours 
are distortions of a few facts not very significant. It 
has not seldom happened, indeed, that with the opening of 
a Session the topics which interested men in the Recess have 
suddenly died away, and it has been discovered that the real 
masters of the country were thinking of things totally 
different, of events hardly noticed, and of changes scarcely 
foreseen. The constituencies had been pondering anything 
but the things most talked about. All the evil tendencies of 
a Recess are intensified tenfold in an interregnum such as has 
just elapsed between the elections and the reading of the 
Queen’s Speech. A Revolution has occurred, and men’s minds 
are still hot. The victors have not settled down to 
their new position. The defeated have not recovered 
their tempers, lost in the contest; or their judgment, up- 
set by an immense surprise. There is a new Government, 
and yet no Government is in evidence. Parliament, though 
sitting, is nob at work. Ministers, though in office, are not 
half of them in Parliament. The Cabinet has only half 
made up its mind cn many points, and reserves all statement 
on others for the regular meeting of the Houses. The small- 
fry of politics are as busy as bees, and the eagerness to peep 
into the immediate future is so great, that rumours acquire all 
the consistency of official statements, a process assisted on this 
occasion by the curious momentary condition of the London 
Press, in which a kind of anarchy is reigning. The Press was 
in the main devoted to the defeated party, and is now snarling 
at everything,—swearing at large, as it were, to relieve its 
mind. It will leave off that by-and-by, and then the 
public will get the facts, just now only half revealed, or 
wholly obscured by temper and absence of settled chan- 
nels of information. Of course, a great deal oozes 
out, and being unexplained, unaccompanied by reserves, and 
instantly distorted, the facts which ooze out are even more 
misleading than the fictions. Fortunately, the public, as a 
whole, is very patient, and has plenty of daily work to do, and 
waits quietly till the leaders have spoken; but the public 
which cannot live without chatter becomes feverish, sees men 
as trees walking, and grows ready to believe anything, how- 
ever monstrous. A crowd waiting for a race will believe any- 
thing till the horses start, after which it would hardly attend 
to a fiery scroll in the heavens. Look at all that excitement 
about the Gladstone-Karolyi correspondence. Five-sixths 
of it would have disappeared if Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Granville could have made an_ authoritative statement 
of the facts—of the ends they wished to secure by 
their action, and of the general views by which they are 
guided as to European action in the East. The comments of 
the journals, and especially of half-inspired foreign journals, 
only heat the air; it is a definite Parliamentary statement 
which clears it. Members, too, when they come fairly to- 
gether, find they do not believe much in the Premier’s humi- 
liation, and do believe very strongly that he is going to pro- 
duce a supplementary Budget, which will greatly engage the 
thoughts of their constituents. They cool by contact with 
each other, as enthusiasm does when critics are many. Then 
there is foreign policy as a whole. The air has been filled 
during the “ interregnum” with declarations that everything 
18 going on as before and must go on and shall go on, and all 
that, which is really protest, and not statement, and will be 
seen to be such the moment the Houses begin to discuss foreign 
policy seriously. Then it will be found that everything is 
changed except the facts, among which the acts of the late 
Ministry have to be counted. The objects of the Government, 
their motives, the opinions of the majority, the agents en- 
trusted with power at a distance, all are changed, and so will 
action be also, No two men are identical, much less any two 
parties, and you might as well expect Smith always to give 
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the same advice as his rival Brown, as expect two Ministers 
to follow in sincerity the same policy. The notion that every- 
thing will be the same is the notion of an interregnum, when 
everybody asks questions, and getting no authoritative reply, 
answers them for himself according to his own wishes. 
“Opinion” on such matters, while the leaders are silent, is 
mainly deduction from rumour. Then there is Ireland. If 
the Liberals have a policy in their heads, it is to remove Irish 
grievances as far as they can, and especially grievances which 
arouse a sense of affront and of exceptional distrust; yet 
it was stated and believed that Mr. Forster, who is 
the embodiment of the sounder English feeling in re- 
spect to Ireland, had proposed the renewal of the Co- 
ercion Bills. Reams of paper were uselessly filled with 
discussions based upon that hypothesis, which had no founda- 
tion, and had Parliament been sitting, would have been 
disproved in a moment. Mr. Johnson, the Solicitor-General 
for Ireland, did indeed remove the agitation in Mallow, 
by quoting from a letter of Mr. Forster's a distinct denial that 
he had made any such recommendation; but if Parliament 
had not met, the “ impression” in England that the Liberals 
had turned round on this point also would have been tempor- 
arily irremovable. 

The most extraordinary illustration of the imperfect opinion 
which prevails during a recess or an interregnum is the view 
which has grown up in some quarters of party chances. Two 
or three elections have gone wrong from easily explicable 
causes. A Cabinet Minister has lost his seat ; another Minister 
has made a blunder about the time when some information 
was received. The Foreign Office has published a letter of 
apology, without a history of the facts which drew it forth. 
All the journals of the losing party thunder, and so great is 
the noise, that people just defeated declare, as Tadpole and 
Taper used to do in “Coningsby,” that there are visible “ signs 
of reaction.’’ Nothing has been done and nothing explained ; 
the Ministers have scarcely said a word, and their greatest 
agents, Lord Ripon and Mr. Goschen, have not arrived at their 
posts, and still there is obvious * reaction.” A belief of that 
kind is not an opinion, much less a fact, but only an “ impres- 
sion,” which is dissipated when actual business commences, 
and the great men on both sides appear upon the scene. It 
is, of course, an injurious impression, as all erroneous impres- 
sions must be; but its force lasts but a little while. When 
Parliament is once at work, the actual strength of govern- 
ments and parties soon begins to be perceived and weighed, 
and the discontented either resign themselves, or gird up their 
loins for serious and long-continued combat. The leaders see 
at once, and their followers see soon, that the reaction is un- 
real, and that they have to wait as usual through long sessions 
of defeat before they even get a glimpse of their Promised 
Land. A foreigner who should form an opinion on English 
politics during an interregnum of the kind just ended, would 
be as well informed as an Englishman who landed in New 
York during a “heated term,” and pronounced the State a 
tropical region, in which immigrants could not live by labour. 
It is momentarily very like the tropics, only rather worse ; but 
that is not the climate in which New York has grown, but a 
momentary variation on it, which only helps to make up a 
very different average. Public opinion in London during an 
interregnum is very apt to be thus momentarily tropical, but 
that is not the intellectual climate which governs the year. 





BRITISH ELECTORS AND THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
ORD ORANMORE and BROWNE and the British Refor- 


4 mation Society evidently do not understand. in the small- 
est degree, how far the spirit of the Catholic Emancipation 
Act and of the Irish Church Disestablishment Act has pos- 
sessed itself of the minds of their countrymen, and moulded 
their convictions, since these Acts were passed. Indeed, the 
protest which they presented to the Prime Minister against 
the appointment of Lord Ripon to be Viceroy of India, and 
of Lord Kenmare to be Lord Chamberlain, on the ground 
that these two Peers are Roman Catholics, goes so far as to note 
with approval that not a single British constituency has returned 
a Roman Catholic to Parliament, and to infer from that fact that 
the equal employment of Roman Catholics and of Protestants by 
the British Government, so faras their official services are deemed 
equally useful, is “in direct opposition ” to the electors’ views. 
We only hope that the British Reformation Society are pro- 
foundly mistaken. We are very sure of this, that if the ery of 
religious equality, of which we have heard so much lately, is 
founded in justice, they ought to be mistaken ; and that British 
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electors are very unreasonable and inconsistent beings, if they 
are not. Of course, every one will admit that in selecting the 
proper man to fill any office whatever, any considera- 
tion, however personal, which is likely to enhance or to 
diminish his power to fulfil his duties well, is a matter 
which the Minister who makes the appointment is bound to 
consider. Supposing, what is quite possible, that first-rate 
horsemanship were an exceedingly useful or indispensable 
accomplishment for the holder of the office, then the Minister 
must consider carefully the qualifications of his appointee as a 
rider. Just so, and only in the same sense, should the creed of a 
possible official be considered, except, of course, in relation to 
those offices still withheld by statute from persons of par- 
ticular religions. If his creed is in any sense an advantage 
to the capacity or opportunities of the official, it should tell in his 
favour. If it is a disadvantage, it should tell against him. If it 
be neither an advantage nor a disadvantage, it should not tell at 
all. Of course, in one sense creed always tells upon character. 
But equally, of course, it is impossible to say of any creed a 
priori, and without knowing your man, howit will tell. There 
are men in the Service of the Crown,—for example, Gordon 
Pasha, whom Lord Ripon has appointed as his private secretary, 
is one,—whose strength of character has either been indefinitely 
increased, or at all events most emphatically expressed and 
consolidated, by rigorous and almost predestinarian Puritan- 
ism. Where that is so, and where services are wanted for 
which a rigorous Puritanism of faith is an immense assistance, 
it is perfectly right to select an official in great measure 
for his Puritanism. There may be other men in the Service 
—very possibly, though of this we know less, Sir J. Pope 
Hennessey may be one—whose character has been strengthened, 
and, as it were, buttressed by their Roman Catholicism; and 
if this were so in his case, then it was quite right for tie 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield to take this into consideration 
on the favourable side in selecting Sir J. Pope Hennessey, as they 
did more than once, for important colonial governorships in 
situations of difficulty. 

What we maintain is, that with the principle of religious 
equality once admitted, the Government of the Queen 
has no right at all to consider the religious creed or no- 
creed of one of its intended appointees, except so far 
as that creed is likely to bear on the acceptability of his 
person to those who are to have dealings with him, and 
the trustworthiness and efficiency of his work. Do the British 
Reformation Society mean to say that no Roman Catholic can 
be as trustworthy as a Protestant? If they do, why do they 
give equal rights, political and municipal, to Roman Catholics, 
and admit them to Parliament, wherever a constituency is 
willing to choose them? Do they mean to say that though 
Roman Catholics cannot be denied religious equality in the 
abstract, they ought to be treated as inferior beings by all who 
are officially responsible for the welfare of the realm, and told 
that though their religion does not disqualify them for any post, 
it practically excludes them from all? Clearly, that must 
be what they mean. And yet that meaning is about as 
bad as any they could have. It involves first admitting the 
right of Catholics to be equally treated, and then refusing 
to judge them, as we judge men of any other creed, by their 
life, conduct, achievements, and personal influence, because 
they have against their names this black mark of Romanism. 
What can such a principle result in, except the moral aliena- 
tion of a large class of her Majesty’s subjects after they 
have been admitted to full political and municipal in- 
fluence? And can any course be more silly, as well 
as more unfair? We all know, as a matter of fact, 
that though creed counts for much, influences independent of 
creed count for a good deal more in determining trust- 
worthiness; we all know men of no creed whom for given 
purposes we would trust more thoroughly than almost any 
man of the noblest creed; and we all know, unfortunately, 
men of the noblest creed whom for most purposes we would 
not trust as heartily as we would other men of no creed. If 
religious equality means anything in our administrative 
system, it means this,—that using all the indications that are 
within our reach by which to judge of a man’s fitness, his 
creed should count only as one of these indications, and even 
as such should be regarded without any unfair prejudice, and 
with a strict view to his probable efficiency, trustworthiness, 
and general usefulness. If that is not to be so, the talk about 
religious equality in our administration is hypocrisy and folly. 

Now, we greatly fear that not only the British Reformation 
Society, but a considerable number of Scotch electors, have not 
taken this principle of religious equality to heart, though they 








have often had it on their lips. If the Lord- , 
defeat in the Wigtown Burghs b not due ve 
and Lord Kenmare’s appointments, a good many Scotch i 
are much belied. More than one of the Free-Charch 
Presbyteries have openly protested, we believe, smiles 
Lord Ripon’s appointment; and there can be little doubt 
that a good many votes were lost in the Wigtown Bur 

seal ghs 
through the horror which these Roman Catholic appointments 
caused. Now, if either Lord Kenmare’s or Lord Ripon’s use. 
fulness were prejudicially affected by his religion, we should 
have nothing to say. But every one knows that it is not go 
Lord Ripon has been chosen by a Prime Minister who has 
what seems to us even a too violent prejudice against the Papal 
organisation,—too violent, we mean because, in our opinion 
he assigns to it a much greater warping-power over individual 
and national conduct than it really has. But however 
this may be, we may be quite sure that Mr. Gladstone did 
not choose Lord Ripon the rather for his being a Roman 
Catholic, any more than Lord Ripon chose Gordon Pasha 
as his private secretary the rather for his being a Puritan, 
On the contrary, Mr. Gladstone would have chosen Lord 
Ripon with a much lighter heart, had Lord Ripon remained 
attached to the Church of England. Nor, as we haye 
previously pointed out, does Lord Ripon’s creed in the smallest 
degree interfere with his acceptability to a people of Mahomme- 
dans and Hindoos, who probably regard all forms of Christianity 
with equal indifference. Still less does it interfere with his 
authority over the Anglo-Indian Civil Service, who never 
wait to hear what their master’s creed is, but judge him solely 
by the capacity he shows. If those who selected Lord Ripon, 
otherwise knew him to be the man they wanted, his 
creed was really irrelevant, so far as regards his office, though 
the earnestness and sincerity with which it was held and 
avowed were very relevant indeed. We greatly fear that 
there are too many Liberals, both in England and Scotland, 
—but especially, we fear, in Scotland,—who are enthusiasts 
for religious equality, so far as that principle tends to a dis- 
establishment of the English or Scotch Established Church, 
but who look upon it with disgust and dismay when it is so 
put in practice as to irritate the moral prejudice which they 
feel against Roman Catholics. If there be any such, we would 
say to them, with Dr. Johnson,—Let them clear their minds of 
Cant. Either let them cease to talk of religious equality, or 
let them cease to protest against appointments which are only 
assailable on the ground that a particular creed is a disqualifi- 
cation for all offices of trust. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD’S LEADERSHIP. 


HE rumours of Lord Beaconsfield’s resolve to resign the 
Leadership of his party have all died away, in presence of 
his own declaration to his party assembled in Caucus at Bridge- 
water House, He retains the Leadership, at least for the pre- 
sent, and his leadership is always, or at least hitherto always 
has been a substantial fact, Lord Beaconsfield’s greatest power 
being that of mastering all internal rivalry. We regret the 
decision, for the sake of the country, which would benefit by 
the disappearance of so dreamy and unaccountable, yet so in- 
fluential a figure from the field of politics, and are not sure 
that it is wholly to the substantial advantage of the Conserva- 
tives as a party. No doubt, Lord Beaconsfield is the great 
figure in their ranks. It is in him, and not his colleagues, that 
the Tories of the towns believe; he alone in the party has any 
hold over the imagination of the masses ; and he, and he alone, 
calls out any enthusiasm in “ society,” that “ interest” which 
is now the greatest factor in the Tory strength. It may bea 
pleasing or it may be an ominous fact, but no one doubts that 
it is a fact, that in this age, which is supposed to be so fatal 
to individualism, the recent contest, which shook a nation, was 
fought out to the end in the names and under the flags of two 
potent personalities. Remove Lord Beaconsfield or Mr. Glad- 
stone, and all would have been changed. Moreover, he, and 
he alone, can prevent his party from adopting that policy of 
blank resistance, that “* Non-possumus ” attitude to which all 
Tories, in all countries, are prone, and which invariably ends 
in their temporary extinction as a political power. Nobody 
else could say to them, as he is reported to have said at 
Bridgewater House,—that they really must not impede reforms 
genuinely desired by the country, and be obeyed. And lastly, 
his retention of the command prevents jealousies as to the suc- 
cession, which might be bitter, and gives time for the solution 
of the grand party difficulty, the discovery of a leader in the 
Commons whom the party and the country will allow to be 
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‘ man. Sir Stafford Northcote is not that, 
pear oo and no one else as yet is competent for the 
a hip at all. Mr. Stanhope is, perhaps, the best of them, 
— a anhope is not up to that mark. 
an Nevertheless, Lord Beaconsfield’s continued leadership in- 

olves, from the Conservative point of view, some immense 
Jrawbacks. He is not a Conservative, and the bones of 
pe party, the castes which are content with things as 
they are, never heartily go with him. They hear the 
multitudinous hum of democracy behind the strain he is 
always singing, and sang again at Bridgewater House, in 
raise of the Conservative working-man, and they dread the 
sat Then they want new leaders, especially in the Com- 
mons; and under a chief so old, and so separated now from 
the life of the Lower House, no new man can grow big. The 
strong youngster whom the party must develop, if it is ever 
to reconquer, will be out of sympathy with Lord Beacons- 
field, who has the defect of all men of his degree, that he 
appreciates those most who are most devoted to himself, His 
pupils are at once very few and very weak. Indeed, he has 
been so original and so separate that another man with his 
views would seem only a copyist, and would, according to the 
law in such cases, exaggerate all his defects and misrepresent 
all his qualities. On the other hand, the leaders who might 
spring up, the Peel, or the Tory Gladstone, or the Tory 
Canning, would feel themselves half-paralysed in the necessity 
of deferring to a man very old, very self-confident, and very 
far removed from the atmosphere in which they have to con- 
tend. Such a man when he arrives will probably represent 
true Conservatism, and will neither be understood by 
his chief, nor be able to overshadow him. He will 
be required, as Sir Stafford Northcote is now required, to 
lead the party on a path he does not know, to profess ideas 
he does not entertain, except as ideas in which his chief 
believes, and to adopt shifts repugnant to his whole order of 
mind. For instance, he would, if we do not mistake one hint 
in the Bridgewater-House speech, be required not only to 
abstain from resistance to the new county suffrage, but to 
accept it, and to deflect the redistribution measure till it 
became a Tory victory. Mr. Disraeli could have done that, 
and have educated his followers to sullen obedience while 
he did it, but nobody else will succeed while follow- 
ing that course. The leaders in the Commons, in fact, 
will have to follow a course which only genius could trace, 
and on which only a genius so separate that he is unlikely to 
be repeated would ever have been inclined to enter. 

Of course, if Lord Beaconsfield possessed in himself the 
powers which could supply all deficiencies and dispense with 
all aid, the party would suffer little orno ultimate injury from 
his leadership. But does he possess them? That he did 
once, we shall not question, for we have never doubted that 
beneath his charlatanry and his calculated recklessness 
lay powers which in certain directions were of the high- 
est order. But we do not believe there is any tinge 
of party antipathy in our feeling that those powers have 
greatly diminished, or even died away. The speech at 
Bridgewater House, on Wednesday, was made on a supreme 
occasion, and ten years ago would have been a landmark in 
English or even European politics; and Lord Beaconsfield 
threw into his whole strength, but it was a failure. It was 
even tedious, so tedious that men slipped away. Sir W. Hart 
Dyke says the “Press” report of the speech is “ imagin- 
ary,” and no doubt it is very bad; but still other reports 
substantially coincide, till the public at least knows that 
nothing of the first importance has been omitted. And in 
what remains there is nothing. ‘“ Organise, organise !” is the 
grand cry, as if one could put the aura popularis, or rather 
the procella popularis, into a bottle; or as if organisation, in 
the Whip’s sense, were of much use,in the face of a coming 
and probably extensive Reform Bill. Lord Beaconsfield talks 
of the Conservative working-man, and the misconceptions 
which haye produced his defeat, and the necessity that the 
new Government should follow his foreign policy, and the 
certainty that England is not Radical, just as Sir W. 
Hart Dyke or any other sensible and second-class poli- 
tician might do, the single effort to strike a higher 
note being contained in the advice that opposition 
should be « dignified.” There is the touch in that of 
the man who understands that for Conservatism to succeed it 
taust impress, that in buffooning there is no impressiveness, 
and that if the game is to be rowdyism, the Radical can always 
he ; but there is nothing else. There is no touch of genius, 
© trace of originality, no gleam of yerbal lightning, no 





sentence for everybody to remember, no cue for every speaker 
to expand into a speech, no hint even of the direction in which 
the place for assault is to be sought. The Irish thunderbolt, 
which only fizzed, sputtered, and stank, is dropped, but 
Harlequin-Jove picks up no other. There is in the speech 
neither vigorous reasoning nor trenchant cutting; nor can 
we find either in the speech of Thursday in the Lords. There 
is humorous sarcasm in that in plenty, though not of the old 
lightning kind ; there is some touch of gracefulness in the 
thanks offered to the Lords; and there is one startling sen- 
tence, that “ England’s prosperity is based upon her power,” 
which might be developed into a history, or be the basis of 
a policy ; but there is nothing which can guide, or illumine, 
or comfort Conservatism as it is. There is an absence of the 
old incisiveness and insight, of the old coruscation, in which 
stage-lightning and the electric flash were once so strangely 
mingled, which to us, looking on from the historic, 
and not the party stand-point, is melancholy enough. 
We like heartily to see the battle fought out by 
lofty figures, even though the Titans do sometimes beat 
the Gods. The Conservatives at Bridgewater House were 
true to their own best quality—their loyalty—when they 
cheered the announcement that their defeated Leader, who 
had himself, in his manifesto, given them their death-wound, 
would lead them again ; and we can not only appreciate, but can 
honour, that burst of faithful applause. One loves dogs, and 
mainly for that. But that emotion does not blind us to the 
fact that in continuing Lord Beaconsfield the Conservatives 
weaken their future, trust themselves to a lead which may not 
be able,—we doubt if the Irish blunder would have been com- 
mitted ten years ago,—and will probablyjland themselves in 
such a position that just when the battle grows fiercest, and 
victory becomes conceivable, they will have to accept a new 
Commander-in-Chief, new and untried officers, and tactics not 
only new in themselves, but directed to a new end for the cam- 
paign. We do not believe in the continued success even of a 
Tory-Democratic Government, though a ruling Tory Democrat 
can devise his own adventures, but Tory Democracy in opposi- 
tion must be nearly powerless. The waste of blood and trea- 
sure may impose upon a nation, but only to say,—* Please 
waste some treasure and some blood, and then we shall cease 
from criticising you,” is to become feeble, or even just a 
little ridiculous, 





THE FRENCH CABINET. 


HE most interesting fact about M. Lepére’s resignation of 
the French Ministry of the Interior, is that nobody is 
particularly interested in it. That Ministry has always been 
considered in France the most important, enjoys the largest 
patronage, and, whenever reactionaries are in power, has the 
greatest control over the results of the elections. The char- 
acter of its occupant affects more or less directly every indi- 
vidual in the vast bureaucracy that governs France, and that 
still larger body of substantial citizens who are hoping or 
intriguing for appointments for their sons. Nevertheless, the 
Minister of the Interior has fallen this week, without, so far as 
appears, creating even a ripple in the water, and has been 
succeeded by his Under-Secretary, M. Constans, without pro- 
test or applause from the majority whom the Minister, like his 
colleagues, is supposed to lead and direct. The Cabinet is just 
as strong as it was, and no one not a friend of the individuals 
affected appears seriously to care. The Cabinet has removed 
one of its members who was not successful, as it might have 
removed a Prefect or an Inspector-General, and that is all. 
This, moreover, is not an isolated occurrence, to be explained 
by some want of individual force in M. Lepére. It is rapidly 
becoming a practice in French politics. The Premier interests 
people a little because he more or less represents opinions, and 
the Foreign Secretary because he is acceptable or distasteful to 
foreign Cabinets ; but any other Minister, even the Minister of 
Finance, may go or come, without the politicians taking more 
than a perfunctory kind of interest in his promotion or his fall. 
If the Cabinet itself is discontented, as happened in M. Lepére’s 
case, it removes him; and if the Chamber is discontented, as 
nearly happened last week to M. Lepére also, it removes him, 
and there are no particular consequences at all. There is talk of 
the danger of using up Ministries, but any individual Minister 
can usually be replaced with ease, and no individual Minister 
makes himself indispensable to his colleagues or the repre- 
sentatives. 
The ultimate cause of this indifference, so strange to 
English politicians, is of course the change which has occurred 
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under the present Constitution in the importance of French 
Ministers. They had been all under the Monarchy, but they 
were nothing under the Empire, and they are only a part | 
under the Presidential Republic. They still select the officials, | 
still harass or soothe the departments, still carry out or neglect | 
all the details of administration. But the substance of power, | 
and especially the initiative in all measures, has passed away | 
from them to the three Presidents,—M. Grévy, President of | 
the Republic; M. Martel, President of the Senate; and M. 
Gambetta, President of the Chamber; and to the majority 
of the Deputies, who frequently, as last week in the dis- 
cussion on the Law of Public Meeting, take up the reins 
themselves, and insist on their own way. The authority 
of the three Presidents, though, of course, very unequal, 
is so great, and their control over the course of business 
so complete, that they either appoint or veto Ministries, sug- 
gest or reject measures, and control the distribution of the 
higher patronage. We have repeatedly pointed to this fact, 
which is now becoming acknowledged ; but there is a further 
result to be expected from it which ought to attract attention. 
Government by Cabinets, that is, the true Parliamentary 
Government, tends, under this growing practice, to decay. The 
central idea of that method of administration is that Parlia- 
ment informally elects, or at least approves and trusts an 
Executive Committee of politicians, who consult together on 
every measure, and are collectively responsible for the acts 
of each member; who again is supposed to govern his 
department with their advice and assistance. If the repre- 
sentatives challenge his conduct, his colleagues support him ; 
and if he is beaten, interpret his defeat as evidence that they 
are not, as a body, trusted by Parliament any longer, and 
resign. There are, of course, exceptions in extreme cases to 
this view, as, for example, when no other Government can 
be formed; and yet Parliament will not bear the individual 
Minister, as happened to Lord Ellenborough, in the case of 
the Oude Proclamation; but the theory is substantially as we 
have stated it. The Cabinet is collectively the executive 
agent of Parliament, and can only be collectively dismissed. 
When, however. a practice is introduced of allowing the 
Chamber to dismiss an individual Minister, or of sacrificing a 
Minister for fear the Chamber should dismiss him, or even of 
expelling him, without censure having been passed on him, be- 
cause he is not strong enough, the responsibility of the Cabinet 
is virtually surrendered, and replaced by that of individual 
Ministers. The Minister who cannot rely on his colleagues to 
defend him will not be inclined to ask their advice or con- 
sent to his measures, and cannot be expected to defer to their 
authority. He is responsible to Parliament for his conduct, 
not they, and must of course decide for himself what his con- 
duct shall be. If they are to control him, they must be re- 
sponsible fer him; and if they will not be, he becomes again an 
individual. He must face the Representatives alone, and give 
up or maintain the clauses of a measure or the measure itself, 
as he judges to be most expedient. This is precisely what M. 
Lepére did about the clause in the Public Meetings Bill, 
authorising an agent of authority to dissolve a meeting; and 
though the Premier, M. de Freycinet, publicly rebuked him for 
giving way, saying he should not have receded had he been pre- 
sent, one hardly sees what poor M. Lepére was todo. If he had 
held on, and been defeated, he must have resigned, and the 
Cabinet would not; and in those circumstances, his right of 
judging for himself was complete. His successor must do the 
same, or occupy the absurd position of becoming responsible 
for a measure which he does not care about, out of deference 
to a Cabinet which, nevertheless, will not support him by 
sharing his fate. He will have to endure all the vicissitudes 
of a Minister who stands alone, yet make all the compromises 
and submit to all the control which are the lot of a Minister 
acting as one of a Committee. No strong man will consent to 
that position. He is certain sooner or later to break from it, 
and to act on his own judgment alone, as he alone has to bear 
the responsibility. 

We confess we shall witness the development of this system 
in France with great regret, for two reasons, the first of which 
is this,—France is trying, under favourable conditions, a very 
important experiment, the compatibility of the Parliamentary 
method of administration with Republican institutions. The 
United States have not tried that, but a different method—the 
Presidential—and it was most important that the rival one 
should be tried in Europe, and on a great scale. The indi- 
vidual responsibility of Ministers tends, however, to Presiden- 
tial Government. The Chamber and the country look to the 
President, and not to the Cabinet, for the continuity of the 





nario 
Administration, and he becomes the only nexus among Minis 
ters divided from each other by their separate responsibilities, 
All Executive power, therefore, tends to accrete to him and if 
he is astrong man he may claim all, till, as in America the 
Ministers are his clerks, and Parliament only able to affect 
him by rejecting his laws or refusing him supplies, That 
scheme might work, and work well, though we doubt it, ing 
country where patronage is so enormous and the rights of the 


| State to interfere in all things are so steadily maintained ; but 


that is not Parliamentary Government. It is government 
a person, though that person may be removable at the end of 
his term, and be subject to restraints of law. Napoleon II. 
saw this so clearly, that from the beginning to the end of 
his reign, even when he coquetted with Liberalism, he never 
would admit the “solidarité ” of any Ministry. 

The second consequence of the system is not of such 
general importance, but still it is important enough. The 
temptation of every representative body, and especially of 
every representative body in Southern Europe, is to act for 
itself on the spur of the moment, and insist on this or that 
being done or omitted, and this involves the frequent dis- 
missal or censure of its agents. The check upon that 
capriciousness, and the only check, is the sense that capricious 
or ill-considered action would produce consequences which the 
country would resent. Those consequences are felt when a 
Government falls, and policies are consequently altered, and 
men less approved gain power in consequence of some ill- 
considered vote. But they are not felt if only one Minister 
falls who can easily be replaced, or at worst with compara- 
tively trifling difficulty. The nation does not much care if 
a Secretary falls and is succeeded by an Under-Secretary, 
and the Government goes on as before. The tempta- 
tion on the Chamber to make itself felt, and to indulge 
its desire for new combinations, and to try new and popular 
men, becomes, under such circumstances, very great, and 
is sure sooner or later to be yielded to, to the per- 
manent injury of the Ministerial class. A seat in a Cabinet 
then ceases to be an object of interest to the very strongest 
man. If he can obtain it easily, well and good; but he will 
not go through great labour for it, much less endure for it 
the training of years, least of all devote his whole life to 
Parliamentary management in the hope of acquiring it. He 
will not sacrifice twenty years for a poor reward to be enjoyed 
for three. He will seek some other road to power, most 
probably, in a country like France, the permanent service of 
the State. That change would not of course be quite so 
injurious to the public service in a country governed by 
Presidents as in a country governed by Ministers ; but still it 
will be injurious, for it will thin the ranks of competent 
Deputies, disincline them for strenuous exertions, and give a 
new chance to the mere orator who wishes for office, even for 
a time, for the sake of the social rank it procures, and who is 
most likely to be chosen because he is agreeable to the 
Deputies, defends the department, and is, after all, quite good 
enough for comparatively unimportant work. There are not 
too many men now of the first class who come to the front 
in the French Chamber, and if the new system developes 
itself, and each Minister becomes individually responsible and 
liable to be dismissed at a moment’s notice, there will be fewer 
still. 


by 





DONS AND UNDERGRADUATES. 


HE lot of the Head of a College is not an easy one. To 
the visitors who fill Oxford and Cambridge during the 
Summer Term, and catch glimpses of shady gardens and oak- 
panelled rooms, it may seem the very embodiment of learned 
leisure. For the Tutors, there is hard work, and the uncer- 
tainty whether the College will think their services worth re- 
taining after they have married. For Professors, there is the 
necessity of finding houses in the suburbs, and the doubt that 
must force itself upon the most cheerful whether, under the 
existing University system, they are of any real use. But for 
the Heads, there are none of these drawbacks, Their position 
is assured, they can spend their time pretty much as they like, 
and as their function is to be dignified and ornamental, it is 
only a very diffident man indeed who need hesitate to be- 
lieve that he discharges it adequately. Yet, with all these 
attractions, there is a fly in the ointment. How happy 
might a Head be, if the Undergraduates were always 
away! Unluckily, for some half the year they are 
always present, and always potentially in his mind. Of 
course, there are degrees of suffering in this respect. Not all 
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ates screw up their tutors’ doors, and even those 
who do screw them up, are not always thus engaged. But the 
ibility is always there. There is not a morning in term- 
fies that the Head may not find that he has to preside over 
; Cdllaes meeting convoked to deal with this or some kindred 
act, which has been committed during the playful night. It 
is upon him that the maintenance of College discipline devolves, 
in the last resort. If he does not stand by the Tutors, 
it is useless to look to them for help; and he has, con- 
sequently, no option but to inflict some penalty which he may 
try to persuade himself will deter young men from the com- 
mission of similar offences for the future. Here, however, 
his real troubles begin. To inflict penalties is easy 
enough. It is the discovery of a penalty that shall fall on the 
right head, and produce something like a proportionate result, 
that constitutes the difficulty. Expulsion is too severe ; it is 
like passing sentence of penal servitude on boys who have 
robbed an orchard. Even a youth who has screwed up his tutor’s 
door may conceivably have a useful career before him, and it 
seems hard to debar him from qualifying himself to pursue it 
by a University education. Rustication is not open to this 
objection, inasmuch as the time lost may be employed in 
reading for the examination that will still come; but then 
rustication hits the father rather than the son, and makes 
additionally costly a process which is already costly enough. 
Yet, outside these two punishments, what is there? Under- 
graduates can no longer be flogged. Fines, if they are 
serious, fall on the parents, just as much as rustication 
does. “Gating” would very speedily be disregarded, 
in which case the authorities would find themselves 
once more in the old dilemma. Restrictions uponfood have no 
meaning, the moment a man nominally subject to them is 
outside the College. Under these circumstances, what is a 
Head to do, except rusticate? Let those who have deemed 
him a just object of envy answer the question, if they can. 

At all events, the Master of University College, Oxford, was 
clear that there is nothing else to be done. In his case, the 
difficulty was increased by his inability to discover the offenders. 
A tutor had been screwed up in, or out of, his rooms, and to 
make matters worse, the tutor in question was the Senior 
Proctor. Mr. Bradley justly thought it impossible to pass 
over an offence thus aggravated by the position of the 
victim. University discipline lives, moves, and has its 
being in the Proctors, and if a College were to pass 
over an insult offered to one of them within its walls, 
it would be tantamount to A deliberate refusal to co-operate 
with the University authorities. There appears to have been 
no way of discovering the particular Undergraduates who had 
offered the insult, and the Master had, consequently, to choose 
between passing the matter over altogether, or punishing the 
Undergraduates generally. This is tantamount, in our opinion, 
to saying that he had no choice in the matter. If he had done 
nothing, the blacksmith must have been installed as a resident 
officer of the College, and the opening hours of each new day 
have been devoted to restoring the Tutors to the duties and 
pleasures of existence. If it was impossible for Mr. Bradley 
to do nothing, it was equally impossible for him to impose 
a discriminating penalty. Discrimination implies know- 
ledge who is guilty and who is innocent, and this is pre- 
cisely the knowledge which Mr. Bradley did not possess. 
He was reduced, therefore, to treating the College as 
an Irish district or an Indian village is treated, when it 
will not give up an offender. There was, however, a 
distinction which the Master might have made, and 
which, we think, it would have been well if he had made. 
When the penalty is very heavy and the community compara- 
tively a large one, there is more to be gained by appealing to 
the fears of the innocent than to the honour of the guilty. 
The motive-power in the case of an Irish district or an Indian 
Village is not the unwillingness of the real offenders to see 
their fellows suffer, but the unwillingness of those who had 
nothing to do with the offence to suffer vicariously for the 
real offenders, Where, however, the penalty is something less 
than death or imprisonment, and the community so small 
that the members of it are necessarily well known to one 
another, the dislike of the offender to see his companion 
suffering for his fault may be expected to be really active. It 
1s not clear why Mr. Bradley did not give the offenders a fixed 
time within which to give themselves up, under penalty, if they 
omitted to do so, of seeing the whole College punished for 
their cowardice in refusing to acknowledge their offence. 
Instead of this, Mr. Bradley sent the whole College down, 
except those who were in the schools and those who would 
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consent to say that they had had nothing to do with the 
insult to the Proctor. By this means, the actual offenders 
were made to appear as victims whom their brother Under- 
graduates were protecting, instead of in their true character, as 
men who were meanly consenting to escape by their companions’ 
generosity. Even as it is, one of them has at length become 
ashamed of himself, and after putting some forty Under- 
graduates to the expense and annoyance of going down, has 
come forward with the confession necessary to bring them up 
again. If it had been made more clear at first that the 
College would only be sent down in the event of the offenders 
obstinately concealing themselves, it is probable that this con- 
summation would have been reached in a shorter time and 
with less inconvenience. 

It was not to be expected that the Master's decision would 
be acquiesced in without complaint by the parents of the 
Undergraduates sent down, but we did not look for anything 
so amusing as the letter addressed to Mr. Bradley by Mr. A. K. 
Cornwall. This gentleman is, if possible, more shocked at the 
fact that many of the young men went to London, than at 
the fact that they should have had to leave Oxford. He con- 
siders that “ any temptations to sin into which they may have 
been led will lie at the doors” of the Master and Fellows. 
Mr. Cornwall is apparently under the impression that no 
Undergraduate ever visits London except under his father’s 
care, and in the society of his sisters, his cousins, and his 
aunts. We will not undertake to say that this view of the 
case is altogether unfounded, because we do not know what 
the practice in Mr. Cornwall’s own family may be; but 
as regards the majority of Undergraduates, we should 
incline to the belief that they frequently pass through 
London without being sent there by the College autho- 
rities, and that they occasionally spend the night there, 
even though they may have left Oxford at an earlier 
hour than nine p.m. Itis a further grievance of Mr. Cornwall’s 
that his son, though he did not go to London, had, in com- 
pany with a friend, “ to seek the shelter of an unknown inn” 
at Gloucester, between one and two o'clock a.m. Even if they 
had been compelled to seek the shelter of an unknown inn 
in Asia Minor, it would not have been a very terrible trial 
for two young men of nineteen or twenty ; and in this case, a 
reference to * Murray” or “ Bradshaw ” would have served as 
an introduction to the inn, while a telegram would have 
secured the wakefulness of the night-porter. Altogether, we 
are inclined to think that there has been a slight printer's 
error in setting up the letter, that it was really signed by 
Mrs., not by Mr. A. K. Cornwall, and that it embodies the 
emotions, not of an indignant father, but of an anxious 
mother. 








MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON POETRY AND 
RELIGION. 


\[* ARNOLD has recently got hold of a crotchet of which 
E he is extremely proud. It is that Poetry is a surer and 
more solid stay for the soul than any religion; indeed, if we 
understand him aright, he holds that it is, in fact, the true 
religion. He enunciated this with a good deal of solemnity in 
his introduction to the poetical section of Messrs. Sampson 
Low's “ Hundred Greatest Men,” and now he has quoted it 
from himself, and reinforced his doctrine in a very charming 
introduction to the “ Selections from the English Poets,” which 
Mr. Tl’. H. Ward is editing for Messrs. Macmillan. Now, Mr. 
Arnold, though he is so lucid and beautiful a critic, is not 
always lucid when he rises into the atmosphere of general 
dogma. For it really is a general dogma to abjure all dogma. 
His great objection to theology is that “there is not a creed 
which is not shaken, not an accredited dogma which is 
not shown to be questionable, not a received tradition which 
does not threaten to dissolve.” And he regards the future of 
poetry as immense solely because it has no reference to any- 
thing but idea; “ for poetry the idea is everything; the rest is 
Poetry attaches its emo- 
The strongest part of 


a world of illusion, of divine illusion. 

tion to the idea; the idea és the fact. 
our religion to-day is its unconscious poetry.” 
posed to deny this pure ideality of poetry altogether, and be- 


We are dis- 


lieve, moreover, that Mr. Arnold is wholly at issue with him- 
self on the subject, and that throughout this essay he reasons 
on assumptions which it is impossible to reconcile with this 
doctrine. Though he says “the strongest part of our religion 


to-day is its unconscious poetry,” we believe that a good deal 
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of his essay is written on the converse assumption, that ‘ the 
strongest part of our poetry to-day is its unconscious religion.’ 

As we have said, it is not easy to make out to our own satisfac- 
tion what Mr. Arnold precisely means, when he represents poetry 
as so solid, as being every day “ the surer and surer stay”’ of the 
human race, and when he closes his essay by saying that “ cur- 
rency and supremacy are insured” to all good literature, and in 
the supremest degree to classic poetry “not, indeed, by the 
world’s deliberate and conscious choice, but by something far 
deeper,—by the instinct of self-preservation in humanity.” It 
is not easy to say precisely what he means, because he wants to 
take the benefit of two quite inconsistent positions,—the one 
that poetry is its own evidence, and needs no conformity with 
the world of truth to justify it; and next, that it depends for 
its merit on the amount of substantial truth which it embodies. 
Thus he starts, as we have seen, by saying, “ For poetry the idea 
is everything ;” “it attaches its emotion tothe idea; the idea is 
the fact ;” and yet, so soon as he comes to define for himself 
what it is by which he distinguishes good poetry not 
only from bad, but even from other good things which are 
not poetical at all,—he compares poetry, for instance, in this 
relation with history,—he discovers it to be its “ higher truth 
and higher seriousness,” so that “the substance and matter of 
the best poetry acquire their special character from possessing 
in an eminent degree truth and seriousness.” Now, what is 
truth, except conformity to fact? If the higher poetry has 
at once more truth and seriousness than the lower, what is that 
but saying that it takes hold of the most important side of life 
with a stronger grasp than inferior poetry, and excites in rela- 
tion to this more important side of life, that emotion which in 
degree and kind is most suitable to the human character and 
lot? So far as we know, that is pretty nearly the sort of 
description of the higher poetry which Mr. Arnold would be 
willing to accept. But then what becomes of his boast, that 
“for poetry the idea is everything,” that “poetry attaches its 
emotion to the idea, the idea is the fact?” On the contrary, for 
poetry, as for almost all other great departments of life, the 
idea is nothing, unless it properly fits the fact. Take Mr. 
Arnold's own instance of deficient excellence in poetry, of de- 
ficient truth and seriousness, in his quotation from Shelley’s 
** Prometheus Unbound :’’— 

“On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire ; 
But the Earth has just whispered a warning 
That their flight must be swifter than fire.” 

Mr. Arnold excludes this from the highest: class of poetry, because 
it embodies only a fanciful idea, because the idea has little truth 
or seriousness in it, little correspondence with the fact of life. 
Just so he quotes as an instance of supreme excellence in poetry, 
of supreme truth and seriousness, supreme power to fit the right 
sort of emotion to the human lot as it is, Dante’s grand line, “In 
la sua voluntade é nostre pace”’ (“In His will is our peace”’). Now, 
why does he attribute to this line supreme poetical excellence ? 
Not because it expresses a mere idea, but because it expresses with 
depth and simplicity a profoundly true idea; that is, because it 
embodies a clear vision of the real relation between the nature of 
man and the will of God. In what sense can it be justly said that 
here the idea is everything? The idea is everything if it be 
true, and everything that it should not be, if it be false. 
The emotion of profound peace which it expresses is emin- 
ently suitable to the position of man, if the will of God 
really determines all the best part of his lot; and emin- 
ently fanciful and unreal, eminently of the character of the 
unreal imaginations which, in Shelley, Mr. Arnold implicitly 
condemns, if there be no such will in which to find peace. But, 
after all, this is a mere single illustration of the difficulty 
which Mr. Arnold’s essay suggests. The difficulty itself goes 
much further. If it be true that there is an ideal world, with 
laws of its own and a life of its own, to which every human 
life and all human laws may make in time an indefinitely close 
approach, then the higher poetry, so far as it brings that 
higher life and those higher laws home to us as _ parts, 
but in great struggling and partially suppressed 
parts, of our life here, is doing us the greatest possible service. 
It is, in that case, as Mr. Arnold justly hints, the very instinct 
of “self-preservation ”’ in man, which obliges us to listen to 
the higher poetry, and which prolongs its accents in even the 
dullest ears. But if this be not so? If, as Mr. Arnold 
sometimes think, all these assumptions are 
“divine illusion ;” if poetry begins and ends with the 


degree 


seems to 








idea, and its emotion is kindled purely by the idea,—ig the 
truth or falsehood of the ideal ends and the ideal goal of life 
has absolutely no interest for the poet,—how, in that case, can 
it be rationally said that the instinct of “ self-preservation ” jn 
man has anything to do with the lasting influence of poetry 

over the human race? Were that so, it would be far easier to 
conceive that “the instinct of self-preservation” might cause a 
revolt against poetry, or at least against a very large portion of 
the poetry of which Mr. Arnold thinks most highly. Take hig 
own special poet, Wordsworth. Can any one maintain, even with 
plausibility, that Wordsworth’s noblest poems have not magni. 

fied vastly the weight which men assign to that “divine 

illusion” of which he speaks? Can it be a self-preserving 

instinct which magnifies the importance of illusion? Is it not 
the first instinct of self-preservation to open the eyes of 

man to all illusions that divert him, without reason, from 

pursuits which bear substantial fruit to pursuits which bear none? 

Supposing the value of poetry to be determined by the truth and 

seriousness of its utterance, how can we praise that poetry which 

distracts our minds with shadows, and which spends its emotion 

on conceptions as unreal as Shelley’s Prometheus or his fiery 

car and its fairy guide ? Mr. Arnold quotes, in defence of his view 

of poetry,—or at least in defence of one of his views, for we are 

persuaded that he vibrates between two which are by no means 

reconcilable with each other,—W ordsworth’s fine expression that 

“poetry is the impassioned expression which is in the countenance 

of all science.” But then, Wordsworth sincerely held that trust in 

a supreme mind and a life of infinite growth in the knowledge 

and love of the depths and heights of that mind, were a part of 
the lesson of science, and were verified for us by the power to 

read this “ impassioned expression ” which is in the countenance 

of Science. He held that poetry is “ the breath and finer spirit of 

all knowledge,” as Mr. Arnold again quotes him ;—not as Mr 

Arnold in one of his moods appears now to wish to translate 

it, of all ideas. And there is a vast, an immeasurable distance 

between the two views. Mr. Arnold, in one of his moods, seems 

to wish to divorce poetry from fact, to treat its life as a parasitic 
life, fed not on fact, but on ideas. In another of his moods, he 
treats it as the “breath and finer spirit of all knowledge.” 
Which does he really mean? Does he mean that poetry is 
ideal in the sense of being independent of the truth of its 
ideas, or, on the contrary, that it breathes no spirit which is 
not in some sense the spirit of true ideas, of ideas tested by 
life and science and experience, and not found wanting ? 

We suspect that unconsciously to himself, Mr. Arnold 
wants to get for poetry the advantage of both modes of speech, 
and to avoid the difficulties of each. But this will 
not do, this is not fair to his own mind, nor in 80 
lucid a writer, to his readers’ minds. If we hazard a 
conjecture, we should say that what Mr. Arnold wishes to 
believe is something of this kind,—that philosophy, the only 
philosophy worth the name, is poetry ; that you have no need 
to make any independent verification of the truth of the 
poetic method; that the poetic method verifies itself to the 
mind, and that there is an end of it; that when Wordsworth 
has once said, for instance, of Duty that it wears “the God- 
head’s most benignant grace,” the significance of the ex- 
pression is final, that we need no independent philosophy to teach 
us what the Godhead means, that philosophy rather gathers its 
meaning from poetry than poetry from philosophy, and that any 
man whois so superstitious as on the strength of such expressions 
to believe in a supreme mind, on the guidance of which we may 
lean, is pushing the meaning of poetry far beyond what it will 
bear. In this last point we agree with Mr. Arnold, but we utterly 
differ from him if he thinks that the poetical use of religious 
language can really outlast the belief,—the dogmatic belief,— 
in religion. The “impassioned expression in the countenance 
of all science,” in that sense of science which many of Mr. 
Arnold’s works teach us to accept, is altering every day. It1s 
impassioned still in a sense, but in a very different sense from 
Wordsworth’s. Most of the modern science,—not, as we think, 
that “ divine philosophy” which is the breath and spirit of all 
science,—but most of that science which Mr. Arnold regards 
as the only verified science, breathes passion enough, but 
the passion of a destructive conflict with the “ divine illu: 
sion” of poetry. If this impassioned expression is to be 
the inspiration of the new poetry, we shall soon have a poetry 
that will degrade man. And if this impassioned expression 18 
not to be the inspiration of the new poetry, it will only be 
because the authority of religion,—the absolute truth of reli- 
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- 4. not the mere beauty of its cirele of fanciful ideas,—re- 
— itgelf over the human mind, and the higher poetry there- 
pa preathes once more the spirit of “truth and seriousness ;” 
per irit very different indeed from that ideal gas which inflates 
pe iaeiiah grace of a pure metaphor, or the tender sentiment 


recalling the illusions of an imaginative and past-away age. 





THE FUTURE OF ROGUERY. 

E do not see much reason for the extreme interest taken 
W by the public in the Lambri trial, which was remark- 
able chiefly for the enormous publicity and importance granted 
by the London Press to an affair of a very ordinary kind. The 
story told by the witnesses was a kind of vulgarised “ Gil 
Blas,” —“ Gil Blas ” ag it might have been if Smollett or the 
author of “Jack Sheppard” had rewritten it. It was not amusing, 
though it was crammed with bizarre incident. It was right 
enough of Mr. Labouchere, if he had sufficient certainty as to 
his facts and evidence to prove them, to denounce “ Lambri 
Pasha;” though one cannot avoid thinking, if Lambri had hap- 
pened to be innocent, but unable to prove it, how terrible and 
how unpunishable a cruelty such a denunciation would he; 
but it was not the kind of right-doing which establisnes 
much claim upon the world. The Times is doing it every 
month. Scarcely a week passes without the leading journal 
publishing some letter or paragraph which entitles it to be 
prosecuted for libel, and smashes up some impostor or other 
who is preying on the public, getting subscriptions for fire- 
escapes, or asking aid because he has been burnt out, or de- 
manding money of executors on behalf of unknown and emi- 
grant relatives of a wealthy deceased. We do not know that 
the interest of Society in a case alters its moral aspect very 
much, and believe the factitious importance given to the affair 
to be decidedly demoralising. The single point to be proved was 
whether Truth had evidence for its statements ; and that is the 
point, too, when the Blankshire Gazette denounces William 
Sikeson, the local getter-up of fraudulent handicaps, and the 
trial is reported in ten lines. The appetite for social scandal is 
not a good one, and feeding it is not one whit better because in 
one case, in the opinion of the jury, the journal which published 
the charge which supplied such a quantity of food was entirely 
in the right. Let it be pronounced in the right, and the thing 
dismissed in ten lines. 

There is exaggeration in the mere fact of such immense space 
being giving to such a case, and so there is in the amount of 
moral reprobation bestowed upon the state of society the case 
reveals. Itisa very bad state of society, thoroughly bad and 
vicious; but it is not a new state at all. There always has been 
in every great capital, since the days of Petronius, a social 
fringe to “society,” which some people confound with “ society ” 
itself, in which respectables, semi-respectables, and dis-respect- 
ables all get mixed up together; and it is here the adventurer 
makes his appearance, and plunders, or fails to plunder. The 
international adventurer was less known in London, perhaps 
two generations ago, because London was very insular, and the 
possession of ready-money was nearly confined to men who dis- 
liked foreigners ; but he was known in every other country, and 
a good deal more favoured than he is now. He aspired to the 
society of Princes, sold information from another world, as well 
as “straight tips” for this, dealt in philtres as well as marked 
cards, and not unfrequently became a political character. Even 
in England the social bandit was perfectly well known, used to 
discover country squires who liked high play too well to be par- 
ticular about their company, and had an art, which he has ap- 
parently partly lost now-a-days, of running away with heiresses. 
How old is Count Fathom, and when was the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field” published? Or, if we are restricted to our grand- 
fathers’ times, how many adventurers caused scandals of all 
kinds under the Regency? The only real change is that the 
wealthy section of the community has become so much larger, 
that if we define society as the class which has money, and 
leisure, and a diseased appetite for distraction, the old society 
appears like a mere clique beside it. The Upper Two Thousand 
have become the Upper Ten, and the Upper Ten the Upper 
Twenty, and the Upper Twenty have found a dozen sacri vates, 
whose interest in human affairs is confined to their doings, 
Sayings, follies, eccentricities, and vices. That the vates are 
doing mischief by interesting multitudes in a world either 

frivolous or bad—for the good side of the idle world is too 
dull to attract their notice—we have often and strongly 
contended, but the fault is mainly theirs. The world itself 





is what it was always, only very much bigger, and, when it 
comes before the police-courts at all events, a little more vulgar 
and contemptible. Smollett might have got hints from the 
narratives told in “ Lambri v. Labouchere.”’ 

One wonders, in reading such a case, whether there is much 
of a future before rogues, of whom so many were mentioned 
in it. The country papers seem to think so, and are 
severe on the relaxations of etiquette, in the way of intro- 
ductions and the like, which now-a-days smooth the en- 
trance of roguery into “ good” society ; but it may be 
doubted whether they are right. There is more money about 
than there was, and some of it is, no doubt, in very foolish hands; 
and there are more rogues than there were, all manner of 
countries, from Russia to Japan, advancing to the degree of 
civilisation at which the social rogue developes, and pushing 
themselves forward into the general comity of nations. We 
have no doubt there is a Japanese somewhere who would beat 
any European alive in manipulating cards, as much as Ah Sin 
beat Mr. William Nye and his partner, and that the Caucasian 
will one day be found to be a very feeble amateur in the great 
profession of Roguery. He has not the fine observation of the 
servile races, and he has lingering scruples, shownin his occasional 
payment of losses, and his adherence to his comrades, whom the 
Asiatic would sell first of all. That is, no doubt, so far, a 
distinct addition to the prospective chances of the cheats. 
The reservoir of potential roguery is enlarging, till some 
day universal rascaldom may turn out a Napoleon among 
swindlers, or a Bismarck among forgers, or a Cavour among 
card-sharpers, a criminal of the money-seeking type who is a 
high genius in his art. But except that chance—which is nota 
grand one, for the forte of genius of that calibre lies in its power 
of using men, and your rogue does not want men, and could do 
nothing with an army if he had one, except swear at it for 
needing commissariat—we do not see that the general 
prospects of roguery are much improved by the progress 
of the age. Science has done something for the crimi- 
nal, though not much, but next to nothing for the 
rogue. ‘There is dynamite for the plunderer of railways, 
and chloroform for the highwayman, and gun-cotton for the 
burglar to blow open the locks of safes, and biting acids for the 
forger warranted to efface allinks ; but loaded dice have been 
picked out of the rooms in Herculaneum, and the Chinese knew 
the thimble-rig trick before Europe had learned the Arabic 
numeration. ‘The “ Greek” of Antioch or Alexandria probably 
knew as much or more of his trade than the keenest pro- 
fessional of Paris or Constantinople. Science gives no help in 
marking cards—for Captain H. Smart’s story, in one of his 
novels, of aman cheating by help of immensely magnifying spec- 
tacles, though clever, must be all nonsense ; as glasses so strong 
would have made sound eyes incapable of seeing anything—or 
doctoring running horses, or any other of the commoner social 
swindles, and in regard to the more subtle kinds of fraud, modern 
arrangements can hardly prove very helpful. The immense de- 
velopment of international intercourse has two sides to it. While 
a foreigner may be more easily believed not to be a rogue—which 
was the old English presumption about every foreigner with a 
handle to his name—foreign police can be more easily consulted, 
and are much more ready with information. The railway helps 
pursuit even more than escape. The telegraph may warn a 
confederate, but it will also set distant detectives in motion. 
The endless publicity of the minute advertises everybody, 
and therefore the pseudo-millionaire of the day; but it 
advertises suspicions too, and inquiries by the police. Im- 
postors, we fancy, are more easily detected than they were 
by those who care to detect them, while the fraternity esta- 
blished among all who deal in money makes the ultimate object 
of all roguery, which is always money in portable forms, much 
more difficult of attainment. The De Bourbel scheme, which 
the Times exposed, would not even have been concocted in the 
presence of the electric telegraph. An hour after the first 
false bill had been cashed, every exchange bank in Europe 
would have been upon its guard. The almost entire 
disappearance of that antique crime, the abduction of heiresses, 
is clear evidence to the effect of modern contrivances and modern 
laws upon very daring and very subtle villains. The chances of 
escape from country to country or of impunity from the unin- 
formed condition of opinion are distinctly diminished, while the 
police, if not sharper, are infinitely better organised. Besides, 
the object of fraud is cash, and cash only, and though society is 
probably no cleverer than it was in most respects, education im- 
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proving rather man’s knowledge than man’s powers of observa- 
tion, it is decidedly keener in the protection of its money. It 
may be ready to accept Honduras Bonds, but it does not 
like parting with money without an equivalent which at least 
appears to be worth the sum. The gross of green spectacles is 
no bait in 1880. Men are cheated every day, and will be till 
the world cools, but we fancy that in the process of the suns 
the cheating takes more time and more skill and more readi- 
ness to run great risks; and that is not a change pleasant to 
rogues, who must always have brains, but seldom possess them 
of the first class. Very few of them can lay working plans 
without confederates, and confederacy means betrayal. The 
difference established is very well illustrated in a story which is 
not very new, but has been repeated again this week, @ propos 


of the arrest of an old coiner. The most successful of 
living coiners must be a man who makes “New York 


sovereigns,”’—base sovereigns which ring right, and taste 
right, and weigh right, and look right in all ways, except a 
trifling excess of thickness. The maker of those sovereigns, 
who, as the story goes, frightened the Bank of England, where 
some of them passed muster, has never been discovered, and 
his coin ought seemingly to be carried to the rogue’s credit side. 
Yes, but his success was due to his putting two-thirds of solid 
gold into his sovereign. He pocketed only a difference of six 
shillings on each coin he could change, and allowing for his 
machinery and his bribes, could hardly have made a half-crown 
by each piece. Modern sharpness had helped him to a base coin 
with a high degree of undetectableness, but then modern sharp- 
ness had compelled him to sacrifice so much of his profit in order 
to be secure, that his crime was profitless, except upon a scale 
and with appliances which would make discovery and punish- 
ment next to certain. Modern society is bad enough, but we 
do not feel sure that it gives the rogue—that is, the criminal 
who stops short of violence—new opportunities of any consider- 
able value. His best chances lie in the passion for gambling,— 
that is, for making money quiékly without work. That is 
ruining thousands every year, but we do not know tha 
it is stronger than in Law’s time, or in Charles Fox’s 
time, or in 1815, when the whole cosmopolitan society 
gambled without shame; while the opinion against it, and 
the power of opinion to make itself executive, are both in- 
creasing in strength. ‘The passion for gambling is nothing 
like the passion for drink in force, and it is quite possible that 
within twenty years the civilised world, which is now discussing 
and trying all manner of remedies—with success, people say, in 
Norway—may have hit upon an effective mode of dealing even 
with that. 





BRAIN-PRESSURE IN SCHOOLS. 

M* GARRETT-ANDERSON does well to preach to 

teachers and parents respecting the evils of too much 
excitement of the brain and of nervous energy in modern educa- 
tion. There can be no doubt that excess in mental application 
is dangerous to health, just as excesses in athletic exercise, in 
novel-reading, in “ menus plaisirs,” in amusements, and in idle- 
ness, are all injurious; and all in their turn deserve to be de- 
nounced by medical authorities, and carefully guarded against 
by parents. But in estimating the worth of the testimony which 
would persuade us that mental exertion is the serious danger of 
our age, two or three precautionary considerations have to be 
weighed. The doctors, it must be remembered, come into con- 
tact only with the abnormal and exceptional cases in which 
weakness or disease reveals itself, and makes the parent anxious. 
The thousands of vigorous scholars who are doing good work 
at school, and enjoying it, do not come under their observation. 
And it must be owned also that parents are not always candid 
in their own statements to the doctor respecting the causes of 
ill-health. A child who, while at a day-school, is permitted to 
go to parties and to have meals at unsuitable times, and is then 
found to be worried with school lessons, is often described as 
having been made ill through too much brain-work. Some of 
the most useful suggestions embodied in the paper read by Mrs. 
Anderson, before a large meeting of teachers last week, apply 
rather to the home than to the school. In truth, the proper 
development of the day-school system, which is now meeting 
with such general favour, presupposes increased order and 
thoughtfulness in the home. If within the months of school-life 
the work of education is considered to be the paramount business 
of the child, if what are called treats and pleasures are during 
this time carefully economised, and if a reasonable amount of 





quiet leisure is secured in the house for the etilinitienaa 
school exercises, many of the evils complained of would at once 
disappear. Experience seems to prove that the great safeouard 
of health and cheerfulness in a school is orderly and well. 
organised work ; and that schools in which the intellectual] aim 
is highest are, as a rule, those in which the largest propor 


of 


tion 
healthy and happy scholars are to be found. In the lone. 


run, dawdling, listlessness, bad teaching, irregular lessons, and 
the absence of aclear and serious purpose, are far more 
dangerous to health than even the closest and most serious 
study. Nevertheless, schoolmistresses need to be continually 
reminded of the conditions under which mental effort can be 
encouraged with the minimum of risk to physical health, and 
some of these conditions appear to have been clearly pointed 
out by Mrs. Anderson and those who have taken part in the 
recent discussion. Good air, right posture, intervals of physical 
exercise, and a sufficient supply of food at suitable times, are 
obviously necessary. But of the matters more strictly within 
the province of education, and under the control of the day- 
school mistress, the most important seem to be,—the distribu. 
tion of time, the organisation of home lessons, and the right use 
of examinations. It seems to be the practice in most of the 
new High-schools to put the whole of the actual teaching into 
a long morning of four hours, from half-past nine to half-past 
one, with an interval of a quarter of an hour in the middle 
of the time, for some light refreshment. Mrs. Anderson does 
not contend that this is too long a period in the day for 
actual instruction, but that it is ill distributed, and that it 
would be better to put the same amount of work into two 
periods of two hours each, separated by an interval long enough 
for recreation and for a substantial meal. It is also plainly 
desirable so to regulate the time-table that the character of the 
intellectual effort demanded shall be duly varied, e4., that 
there shall not be two mathematical lessons in the same morn- 
ing; and that in this way, different faculties may be brought 
successively into play, and the sense of pressure reduced. It 
was alleged that some teachers exact too much from scholars 
in the form of exercises to be prepared at home; and that these 
exercises were often of a character which presupposed a kind 
of sensible supervision not always obtainable. There are 
obvious remedies for this evil. It should be determined before- 
hand what amount of time may be fairly expected to be re- 
quired for such lessons,—say, an hour a day for those under 
thirteen, and an hour and a half or two hours for those above 
that age; and parents should be asked to inform the teachers 
if the time thus fixed is exceeded, in order that the task, if need- 
ful, may be reduced in amount. A still more important con- 
sideration is the character of the task prescribed. If it consists 
of new work, and is preparatory to the lesson of the next day, 
it may present problems which will puzzle and distress a slow- 
thoughted child; especially if he has access to no intelligent 
help at home. But if, as a rule, home exercises are supple- 
mentary to those of the school hours, and have for their main 
purpose to illustrate, deepen, and fix what has already been ex- 
plained, they are not open to the same objection. The main 
part of the intellectual difficulty should be solved at school 
with the help of the teacher; the solitary work of the home 
student should consist of the easier task of recapitulating and 
methodising what is already understood. 

On the subject of examinations there is much vague alarm 
and denunciation, chiefly on the part of those who see 
constant references in newspapers to this particular part 
of school work, and who hastily infer that school-children 
are always being examined. But although the number of 
reports of examinations and the variety of examining 
bodies may be bewildering to a newspaper reader, they are 
not necessarily so to a scholar. In a well-ordered school, one, 
and only one, of the numerous forms of authoritative public 
examination is selected, because of its special appropriateness 
to the character and aim of school-work. The conditions of this 
examination,— say the Cambridge local examination,—are well 
studied, and the course of the year’s work adapted to it. There 
is no special or hurried preparation. The habitual subjects of 
instruction correspond to the subjects of the examination, and a 
girl whose school course lasts from nine to eighteen knows that 
twice in this period,—viz., just before the end of her fifteenth 
and of her eighteenth years,—she will be expected to satisfy 
the Cambridge Examiners that she has studied to good purpose. 
There is nothing distracting in this. The examination comes 
as an ordinary incident in her school-life, and is not necessarily 
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an the tests by which every good schoolmistress 
assures herself from time to time that her pupils’ progress is 
sound and thorough. In truth, so long as the competitive 
clement in examinations 1s kept within due limits, and the ex- 
aminations themselves are carefully adapted to the normal and 
every-day work of the scholar, they are of almost unmixed 
ea rantage in supplying a definite motive to the scholar, and in 
encouraging method and precision in study. It is for each 
teacher to take care that her own school shall not be subjected 
to more than one such external examination, and that whatever 
work is done by way of preparation shall be properly incor- 
yorated with the usual routine of the school, spread over a suit- 
able pericd, and not hurried in the last few weeks. She should 
resolutely refuse to gratify the ambition of a parent who, having 
qa dull or ill-taught child, desires that she may be specially 
prepared ina few months to pass this or thatexamination. She 
should determine to submit no scholar to any test of this kind 
who has not been honestly and deliberately taught the subjects 
onwhich she has to be examined. With these simple precautions, 
there is no reason why the examination system, though it looms 
so large in the imagination of older people, should not prove to 
be a clear gain, both to teacher and to pupil. 

A very grave responsibility rests upon those who, by exag- 
cerated and unguarded statements respecting brain-pressure, 
create a panic among ignorant and frivolous parents. There 
are many such parents, who have little or no faith in the value 
of intellectual culture for their daughters, and who are only 
too eager to seize upon any pretext for discrediting it. It is of 
unquestionable importance that cases of actual over-work 
should be thoroughly investigated, and that teachers should be 
warned to watch carefully for indications of strain or mental 
excitement, and to adopt the sanitary and other precautions 
pecessary for its prevention. But the matter is one in which 


more exciting th 


hasty generalisations, whether of doctors or of “ educationists,” 
from a small range of experience, are calculated to do serious 
public mischief. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
~~ 
THE CLERGY AND POLITICS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirn,—Your correspondent, “ A Hospital Chaplain,” combines 
so much genuine liberality of feeling with so much misconcep- 
tion and consequent misrepresentation of Nonconformists, that 
i would venture to offer a reply to his letter. 

He asserts that “the ordinary Nonconformist always puts the 
Church question in its most offensive phase before everything 
cise la polities.” (The italics are mine.) However true this 
raay be in Kent, it is utterly untrue of the kingdom generally. 
Scotland has, in the interests of general Liberal principles, 
deliberately postponed to a future Parliament the Church ques- 
tion, which the late Government had forced upon her immediate 
attention. Mr. Gladstone’s return was mainly effected by non- 
Establishment men, and opposed, very nearly to a man, by 
Established Churchmen, who obtruded the Establishment prin- 
ciple (to use the language of your correspondent) “ in its most 
’ at every contested election. England, as re- 
presented by its Northern division, where Nonconformity burns 
most hotly, has united as one man to sink the Church question, 
anil to return such a leader as Lord Hartington, the very last 
taan to be suspected of sympathies with anti-Churchism of any 
Geseription. 

I quite admit that your correspondent may be correct in 
#aying that he has always found the highest types of Liberalism 
cmong Liberal Churchmen. This certainly is true of the Clergy, 
whose adherence to the Liberal side is the result of very deep 
conscientious conviction, and is usually accompanied by an 
amount of self-sacrifice which Nonconformists cannot fully 
measure. But this attitude of the Clergy is very exceptional, 
&s was rendered painfully evident by the sullen silence which, 
&s a rule, they maintained respecting the late Government’s 
action during the loathsome immoralities of the Eastern 
Question, the callous indifference of the Zulu war, and the 
ositive crime of the Afghan invasion. In the North of Eng- 
ind, at any rate, with the solitary exception of the much 
“abused Bishop of this diocese, it was left to Nonconformist 
ministers to give expression to the anguish felt by the outraged 
national conscience in regard to these matters. In such cir- 
camstances, the “Church question” does get put forward, 
and “A Hospital Chaplain” should not “be surprised if 


ofensive phase ’ 
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thoughtful Nonconformists, who are by no means abstract 
Liberationists, are forced to conclude that self-interest dulls, if 
it does not entirely deaden, the political conscience of the 
Clergy to national immorality, when perpetrated by the party 
in polities which champions the principle of Church Establish- 
ment. Forced to such a conclusion, many Nonconformists are 
forced further to conclude that the Church Establishment which 
is purchased at so fatal a price to the nation is too dearly 
bought, and therefore not only declare for, but earnestly advo- 
cate, Disestablishment in season, and it must be admitted, some- 
times out of season. The growing conviction that the removal 
of obstruction to the free and united play of national conscience 
which the Establishment creates is becoming a national neces- 
sity, is a fact which thoughtful Churchmen cannot afford to 
ignore. It is a fact which exists apart altogether from the 
Liberation Society, which represents only a minority of Non- 
conformity. 

As to the Burials Bill, I am not aware of any evidence to 
show that Nonconformists generally object to the Clergy obtain- 
ing the relief which your correspondent asks, from the obliga- 
tion to repeat the service over all and sundry. On the ground 
that they were forced ont of the Church because they would not 
repeat this and some other services to which they conscientiously 
objected, Nonconformists might logically object to the Clergy 
now obtaining at no sacrifice what has cost them and their fore- 
fathers their status in the Establishment. But they may be 
more generous than “ A Hospital Chaplain” believes them to 
be, and will certainly not be less generous if the Clergy will 
assist them to a solution of the Burials question, upon a more 
sympathetic principle than that of the mere expediency of dis- 
posing of sewage.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Manchester, May 19th. J. A. Bi. 

[Is it generosity or justice, to grant to others the right which 
you thought unfairly denied to yourself? We should have 
said justice, and not generosity.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


“SUZERAIN.” 
(TO THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Allow me to offer a correction of a now very common 
error, which [ tind reproduced in your columns of to-day,—I 


mean the use of the word “ Suzerain,”’ to denote a monarch 


with no superior to whom he is bound to yield homage, but 
who has kings and princes as his own vassals. ‘The fact is that 
He is a “Grand 
Feudatory,” having vassals under in turn, but himself 
holding in chief from his own * Over-Lord,” or 
* Lord Paramount.” He is distinguished from an ordinary great 
vassal by the rank and power of those who hold beneath him- 
self; he is distinguished from a wholly independent sovereign 
by the allegiance he owes in turn to a superior. Thus, in 
Angevin and Plantagenet the English king, a 
“ sovereign’’ on this side of the Channel, was only a“ suzerain’ 


a “suzerain’’ is never autonomous. 
him 


* Sovereign,” 


England, 

: 
in France, where he owe homage to the King for the Duchy of 
Normandy. In our own day, the Khedive of Egypt is the most 
typical instance of the suzerain, though it may be held by not, 
a few jurists that the German kings, who revived the Empire 


some nine years ago, voluntarily descended from their former 
rauk; and that Saxony, Bavaria, and Wiirttemberg are now as 


merely suzerainties as the kingdom of Bohemia was in the 
middle-ages. And the Queen of Great Britain is not the 
suzerain of the protected Indian States, she is their Sovereign. 
Scindiah and Holkar are suzerains. Littré, by-the-by, defines 
the word rightly :—‘ Sczerars—Qui posstde un fief dont 
d'autres fiefs relévent.”. Worcester, while giving a partially 
correct definition of the fendal lord or baron,” 


word, as “a 


wrongly supplies in brackets the explanation “a lord para- 
mount,” which is exactly what it is not.—I am, Sir, &e., 


9 Red Lion Square, WAC. Ricuarp F. Lirrtepate. 


l Usage settles the meaning of words, and by usage “ Suzerain 


means “ Lord Paramount.’’——Ep. Spectator. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN'S ADDRESS TO THE 
CATHOLIC UNION. 


(To tux Eptror oF THE 





**SprecrarTor.’’} 


Sir,—In an article in your issue of the 15th inst., you observe 
that “not only Catholics. ..... I 
were among the listeners to Cardinal Newman’s address to the 
Catholic Union at Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 12th 
inst. As I was under the disagreeable necessity of refusing 


ut non-Catholic literary men,” 
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applications for tickets from many distinguished persons who 
were most anxious to hear his Eminence, will you allow me to 
explain that, in accordance with our usual practice, admission 
to the meeting was confined to members of the Union and re- 
presentatives of the Press. It was in the latter character that 
the non-Catholic men of letters of whom you make mention 
were present.—I am, Sir, &c., W. S. Litti, Secretary. 
Catholic Union of Great Britain, 10 Duke Street, S.W. 





DR. CARPENTER AND THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I cannot but think it “rather unfortunate” that you 
should blame me for having, as a Crown member of the Senate 
of the University of London, written to the Times in support of 
Sir John Lubbock’s candidature; the fact being that my letter 
had been written and dispatched before I was made aware of 
my appointment. 

It is further “unfortunate” that you should not have 
seen in the Daily News the introductory paragraph of my 
letter (omitted in the Times), in which I specified the impu- 
tation cast by the Editor of the Spectator upon the supporters 
of Sir John Lubbock, as my reason for writing it. Regarding 
myself as in a perfectly independent position, und knowing that 
several of the most distinguished Graduates agreed in the views 
expressed by Professor W. 8S. Jevons, in his short but weighty 
letter to the Daily News of Saturday last, I could see 
no reason why I should not step forward to vindicate 
them from what seemed to me a most undeserved censure, by 
showing that the question might be fairly looked at from a 
stand-point quite different from your own, and that those who 
supported Sir J. Lubbock’s candidature might fairly do so, 
without showing “either that they do not value rare power 
when it belongs to themselves as they would value it anywhere 
else, or that University culture does not teach those who possess 
it to appreciate that power at all.” 

The most “unfortunate” thing in the whole matter, as it 
appears to me, is that the Editor of the Spectator should have 
wound up his perfectly fair advocacy of Sir George Jessel’s 
claims with the imputation upon those who differed from him 
which gave occasion to my defence of them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witiiam B. Carpenter. 

56 Regent’s Park Road, W., May 17th. 

[We regret our mistake in assuming that Dr. Carpenter knew 
of his appointment as a Crown member of the Senate, when he 
wrote his letter. Otherwise, we have nothing to retract. It is 
unfortunate when a non-elector, whose whole influence in rela- 
tion to the University is absolutely ejusdem generis with that of 
the Crown members, and not a little derived from his intimacy 
with the Crown members, intervenes in a political question of 
this nature. The observation on which Dr. Carpenter remarks is 
of course one in which he does not agree; but of course also he 
cannot agree in the general drift of our comparison between 
the two principal candidates; and it is rather quaint to treat 
as an “imputation”’ on the supporters of Sir John Lubbock a 
sentence in which we simply drew, by way of summing up our 
whole statement of the case, the natural inference from the com- 
parison which we had instituted, and which every one who had 
agreed in our previous estimate must have drawn, too.—Ep. 
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POETRY. 
ue”. 
A LOVE-SONG. 
I wiLt not reason why I love, 
Or what I love in thee! 


There breathes some secret from above 
In every flower we see. 


Suddenly as we pass we own 
Some glimpse or scent divine, 
Such secret, to none others known, 

My heart has read in thine! 


(He EGF 


A R i 
——— 

ALFRED HUNT ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
Mr. Atrrep Hunt's paper upon “ Modern English Landscape 
Painting,” in this month’s number of the Nineteenth Century, is 
one of those articles which are always worthy of consideration, 








and which, however little we may agree with the theories that 
they propound, are almost certain to give us food for thought 
of a thoroughly substantial nature. In other words, it is an 
article upon painting by a painter, and by a very good painter 
Unlike most of the art-writing of the day, there is in this “i 
stance more sense than sound, and few people who care for Art 
or Nature could, we think, read Mr. Hunt’s defence of a certain 
system of representing her without a fuller insight into the 
difficulties of a thorough landscape painter. By “thorough * 
we mean here a landscape painter who endeavours to paint 
beautifully and truly nature in general, instead of confining 
himself to one or two special phases of atmosphere or aspects 
of country for which he happens to have a facility, or in the 
representation of which he may have achieved a name. It is 
quite beyond our power, in the limited space which is at our 
command, to argue the question point by point with our author, 
or to do justice to the keen observation and wide experience 
with which he treats his subject. We only attempt in this article. 
to examine very briefly two of Mr. Hunt's: principal positions ; 
naturally choosing for that purpose the points where we think 
he has somewhat fallen into error. The first of these is hig. 
estimate of the work achieved by the pre-Raphaelites, in its 
influence upon landscape art; the second is his theory of the 
truest method of colouring, as applied to the same branch of: 
painting. This latter question is, undoubtedly, the main one 
which is raised by the article in question, and we do not remem- 
ber to have seen in any previous publication so clear and so 
forcible an exposition of the point at issue. 

The first statement of Mr. Hunt’s, which is that the change 
which has lately taken place in landscape painting was of an 
earlier date and a different kind to the pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment, we do not propose to argue’ (though we believe it to be- 
wholly erroneous), because Mr. Hunt brings forward no proof 
of the assertion, and appears in all the following paragraphs to. 
consider that this change was in part due to the influence 
quoted, and in fact subsequent to it. But with reference to. 
pre-Raphaelitism, the great assertions that we wish to combat 
are contained in the following paragraph :— 

“ After all, this great pre-Raphaelite revolution, as at one time it 

seemed, spent itself within the old lines of Art, and ended in a re~ 
conquest of old domain. The field of human life was more adyen- 
turously searched for subjects. The representation of the most 
intense emotion was shown to be compatible, if the painter thought 
fit to have it so, with complete rendering of the details of the surround- 
ing scene. The differences between the aim and methods of dramatic 
and realistic art on the one side, and decorative and harmonic art on the 
other, were more clearly felt, as they all passed under the quickening 
influence of a new energy; but with the single exception of an 
attempt to paint figure subjects, pure and simple, in unconvention- 
alised out-door sunshine, no difficulty was approached which had not 
been approached before, no rule of art attacked which did not, when: 
fairly understood and not pressed beyond its own limits, quietly re- 
assert its authority. A noted French critic asserts boldly that all 
modern art taken together has only added a few wrinkles to the fair 
face of that of ancient Greece. It might be said in asimilar spirit, and 
with more truth, of the pre-Raphaelites, that they set themselves to 
show that very fine art must be content to work with a good deal of 
ugliness for its subject-matter.” 
Now, it seems to us that this paragraph shows that Mr. Hunt 
has never appreciated the spirit of the pre-Raphaelite move-- 
ment, and wholly mistakes both its aim and its method, as well 
as the work it actually achieved,—a work nipped, no doubt, in 
the bud, by the condemnation of the public, and minimised by 
the desertion of one of its great leaders, but nevertheless one 
that has been very great in its effect upon painting, and which 
is even now modifying our best Art. 

As we understand pre-Raphaelitism, its theory, far from 
showing “that very fine art must be content to work with a 
good deal of ugliness for its subject-matter,” raised the question 
whether ugliness existed at all in natural scenes, actions, and 
emotions; or (in afar more just way of putting the matter) it in- 
volved an assertion that the highest beauty had always hitherto 
been misunderstood, and sought for in wrong directions. It 
was much the same thing in art as would happen in life, if a 
youth educated in a Jesuit College with the precepts of Macchia- 
velli and the “ Letters ” of Chesterfield for his only reading, had 
been suddenly set free to roam the world at his pleasure, and 
given “ Sartor Resartus ” for a guide of conduct. The essence 
of pre-Raphaelitism was not so much to question as to ignore all 
rules of art, to forget that conventional methods of composi- 
tion, chiaroscuro, and colouring had ever existed, to refuse re- 
striction to any class of subject, or any method of treating it, 
and only stick hard-and-fast to one great rule,—that the artist 
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t things as he saw them, events and actions, as they 
would have happened, or did actually occur. 

What the movement would have accomplished had it suc- 
ceeded we can hardly tell, certain it is that we owe to it, even in 
ts failure, nearly all the finest art of the present day. All 
Millais’ finest works, all Rossetti 8, all Holman Hunt 8, M addox 
Brown’s, and Burne Jones s, in oils; Mason, Pinwell, W — 
Boyce, and Goodwin, in water-colours, all these are (or, alas! 
were either founders or pupils of this movement; disciples of 
the creed, that beauty resides in the heart and not in the head, 
and cannot be set down in academic rules, or even learnt from 
pictures and statues. But we must not delay over this point, 
but come rapidly to Mr. Hunt’s main colour-thesis, which is one 
evidently derived, partly from his own practice, partly from a 
careful and loving study of Turner. 

Mr. Hunt’s theory about colour is briefly this :—Most scenes 
in nature in sunlight are quite incapable of being rendered 
truly touch for touch, because we have no means of preserving 
the relation between colour in shadow and colour in light; if 
we match the sun-lighted colour, our shadows will have to be 
made far deeper in relation, than they are in nature, in 
order to give to the first the brightness of apparent sunlight. 
The corollary drawn by Mr. Hunt is this :—We must have a 
conventionalism somewhere, either in the treatment of the sun- 
light or the shadow portions of the picture. May we not conven- 
tionalise by transference of the colour to our shadows, leaving 
the sunlit portions of the picture represented by white paper ? 
To illustrate this, he gives some examples from Turner’s water- 
colours, and a description (evidently intended for Whitby) of a 
place at sunset, showing how the red roofs of the old town 
might be painted white, and the crimson flush of the setting 

_sun kept for the shadows. Now, it seems to us that in all this, 
Mr. Hunt is forgetting one great and very important fact, 
which is simply that pictures are not painted so as to be mathe- 
matically accurate in their relations of tone, but apparently so ; 
and, moreover, that they are mostly (and we maintain rightly) 
painted for the public, rather than for the artist. Now, there 
can be no doubt about one thing, which is that for an ordinary 
individual a sandstone cliff and red-tiled houses in the setting 
sun do not look white, but red, very red indeed, as we remember 
Whitby. If we add to this the fact that they are actually red, 
red in the morning, noon, and night, surely we see a good reason 
for not telling one lie, in order to increase our stock of truth. 
It is difficult to see exactly where the fallacy of Mr. Hunt's 
argument comes in, but we think it is here. The whole of this 
-colour theory of his depends upon the supposed necessity of 
combining the force of sunlight with the proper colour of 
shadow,—that is, of preserving the relation between sunlight 
and shadow-colour. But as a matter of fact, there is no such 
necessity, for there is no such possibility; it can neither be done 
by white paper, nor anything. In the very picture Mr. Hunt is 
speaking of at Whitby, there would on his own system have to 
be a false relation, because the sunlit cliff (which is to be white 
in its lighted portions) and houses are as a mass dark against 
the sky above them, and yet, we suppose, Mr. Hunt would not 
paint that white also, or, if he did, it would destroy his picture 
altogether. 
The conclusion which seems to be the true one is this, that if 
a painter who has by necessity a limited scale of colours tries 
to represent a sceue where he has colours plus sunlight, he must 
necessarily reconcile himself to having some “ demonstrable 
errors”? in his picture, but that is surely no reason why he 
should ignore the most vital facts he has to record (or per- 
haps it would more fair to say transpose), on the chance that 
by so doing his painting will be more technically correct. We 
know as a matter of fact that Turner disliked green trees and 
green meadows, and seldom painted either that colour when he 
could help it; but after all, he would have been a greater man if 
he had done so, and we hope and believe that the modern school 
of Landscape Painters, however great may be their progress, 
will never conventionalise their practice into accordance even 
with that of our greatest landscape painter. Whatever he did 
was right,—we have almost come to acknowledge that much; 
but it by no means follows that a system of colouring which 
could be justified by his example would be the best, and we 
have tried to show, very inadequately, we fear, the most 
“pparent reasons why the theory of colour which Mr. Hunt has 
derived from this source is, on the whole, a fallacious one. 
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NORDENSKIOLD AND THE NORTH-EAST PASSAGE.* 
Every ONE now knows that Professor Nordenskiéld has _per- 
formed an exploit which may do more to unite nations who at 
present are too much inclined to regard each other as aliens 
and only as possible enemies, than almost any other achieve- 
ment of the present day. He has traversed the North-East 
Passage, and shown that it is practicable for commerce. 
What this implies, with regard to its by no means remote 
effects on intercommunication and good-will, will be at once 
conceived, when it is pointed out that one effect must be 
the opening-up of the hitherto dreary and isolated Central 
Siberia, which is rich in produce of value of many kinds. The 
Russians seem to regard his achievement in this light, and have 
already done him all honour; and it is perhaps cause for 
some regret that his book and his triumph have not caused 
more interest and excitement in our country, which has 
hitherto been forward in all matters pertaining to Arctic 
exploration and adventure. Professor Nordenskidld, by 
dint of careful study, much experience, and resolution, 
has actually turned “ impossibilities ”’ into possibilities, and 
has attained what for more than 300 years has baffled all 
the efforts recurrently made, since the melancholy failure of the 
first expedition under Sir Hugh Willoughby and Chancelor. 
English, Dutch, Danish, and Russian expeditions have entered 
on the task, only to retire from it in discomfiture, if not in dis- 
gust,—at least, the reports of the travellers became less and 
less favourable as time went on, the Academician von Baer, in 
1837, expressly declaring that the yet unexplored Kara Sea was 
nothing but an “ ice-cellar ;”’ while Pachtusov, who started in 
1832, with the intention of penetrating to the Obi Strait and 
the Yenissej river, returned, after wintering in Nova Zembla, 
with no results, so far as the main object was concerned. The 
benefit of a North-East Passage was so evident to Russia, that 
no effort was spared to secure success, which has, however, 
eluded all the Russian explorers, and fallen to a Swede. And 
as often happens in such cases, with some suggestion of 
the irony of Providence, the man to whom success has 
fallen was, on the whole, less concerned for the results that 
the mass of mankind will most value and appreciate, than some 
of those who had gone before him. Mr. Leslie, of Aberdeen, to 
whom we are indebted for this account of Professor Norden- 
skidid’s Arctic voyages, with its very succinct closing chapter 
outlining the facts connected with the discovery of the North- 
East Passage, writes thus in his preface :— 

“ Professor Nordenskiéld’s Arctic experience extends over a period 
of twenty-one years, and more than half that time has elapsed since 
he carried the flag of his country to the highest latitude that has 
been reached by a vessel in the old hemisphere. In opening up com- 
munication by sea with the great Siberian rivers, he has rendered a ser- 
vice of incalculable value to commerce ; but he would doubtless prefer 
that his fame should rest on the contributions which have been made 
to our knowledge of the past history and present condition of our 
globe, by his own scientific labours and those of his colleagues. An 
accomplished and skilful mineralogist and geologist, Professor Nor- 
denskiéld has examined, on Spitzbergen alone, more than a thousand 
English miles of rock sections, and in all his expeditions he has been 
accompanied by a staff of naturalists and physicists, who have 
made thorough and comprehensive scientitic surveys of the regions 
they have visited, and, by their collections, have made the Swedish 
museums the richest in the world in objects of natural history from 
the North Polar Basin.” 

That Professor Nordenskidld’s suecess is not the result of 
favouring circumstances merely, or of “luck,” but rather of 
knowledge, skill, and determination, is very evident. This will 
be conclusively seer, if we note, first, some of the more salient 
facts regarding his last and greatest eflort; and then briefly 
indicate the manner in which he had prepared himself for the 
task. The ‘Vega,’ a steamer of 300 tons, specially fitted up 
for ice-sailing, left Tromsoe on July 21st, 1878. She was 
accompanied part of her course by three other vessels, 
whose business was to convey coals and stores to points, 
as arranged. The cargo of the ‘ Lena,’ which was intended 
to go farthest, consisted of sixteen months’ provisions and coal. 
Cape Chelyuskin, the northernmost point of the Old World, 
This, as we are told, forms a low 
Elevated land, 


was reached on August 20th. 
promontory, divided into two parts by a bay. 
with gentle slopes, runs parallel with the coast from the eastern 
shore towards the south, while the plains consist of clay-fields, 


* The Arctic Vouages of Adolf Fri Nordens)idld, 1858-1879. With Llustrationa 
and Maps. London: Macmillan and Co 
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of which some are nearly bare, and split up into more or less 
regular six-sided figures; and others covered with a mixture of 
vrass, moss, and lichens, resembling that found at the places 
where landings had previously been effected. On leaving this 
anchorage, and steering in an eastward direction, in the hope of 
meeting with a continuation of the New Siberian islands, 
drift ice was encountered and fogs fell, and the ships had to be 
worked backwards into open water to seek a new course. By 
the end of August, notwithstanding, the mouth of the Lena 
was reached, and Nordenskiéld was full of hope that, should he 
meet with no extraordinary delay from ice, Behring’s Straits 
would be gained by the end of September, when he would 
make his way to Yokohama. And he came very nearly to 
realising this ideal, the difference of a single day's time leading 
to a lengthened detention in the ice. He had actually arrived 
at the northernmost part of the Straits on September 28th. 
‘Then, unfortunately, a north wind began to blow, “ At first with 
violence, but afterwards more gently, heaping up greater and 
greater masses of ice along the coast, and by degrees bringing 
down the temperature to —26° C. The newly-formed ice was 
nearly two feet thick by November 25th, and there was no 
longer any hope of getting free before next summer. 
Very careful observations were made of temperatures, as of 
other matters, from day to day, with encouraging results, for 
future navigators in these seas. It was incontestably shown 
that a warm and only slightly salt surface current runs from 
the mouth of the Obi and the Yenissej, along the coast in a 
north-easterly direction, and afterwards, under the influence of 
the earth’s rotation, in a more easterly course. Other similar 
currents proceed from the Olenek, Lena, Jana, and other 
rivers, which all pour their waters, more or less warmed 
during the hot summer of Siberia, into the Polar Sea, and make 
it, during a short season of the year, nearly ice-free along the 
coast. It was a correct apprehension of these facts which led 
Nordenskiéld to draw up the programme of this expedition.” 

However, the slight miscalculation of a day was fatal. The 
ship was fixed in the ice, and for 264 days the party was de- 
tained in winter quarters, while the greatest concern was felt 
for their fate, especially after certain reports had reached home 
respecting them. But they were far from uncomfortable or in- 
active. ‘The time was profitably spent in making observations 
of many kinds, and in geological, botanical, and zoological 
researches. 
fresh meat being had in abundance ; and in consequence of their 
being so far south, they had no dark period :— 


The expedition was, fortunately, free from scurvy, 


“When we were frozen in,’ writes Nordenskidld, “ there was ice- 
free water some minutes further east. A single hour’s steaming in 
the ‘ Vega’ at full speed had probably been sufficient to traverse this 
distance, and a day earlier the drift ice at this point would not have 
formed any serious obstacle to the advance of the vessel. Tliis mis- 
fortune of being frozen in so near the goal is the one mishap during 
all my Arctic journeys that I have had most difficulty in reconciling 
myself to, but I console myself with the brilliant result, almost un- 
exampled in the history of Arctic exploration, that hus already been 
won, with our exccllent winter harbour, and with the prospect of 
of being able to continue our voyage next summer. <A winter’s 
meteorological and magnetic observations at this place, and the 
geological, botanical, and zoological researches, which our being 
frozen in will give us an opportunity of prosecuting, are besides of 
sufficient interest to repay all the difficulties and troubles which a 
wintering involves.” 

The ‘ Vega’ was released from the ice on July 18th, 1879, and 
pissed East Cape, Behring’s Straits, on the 20th. Professor 
Nordenskiéld considers the voyage from Europe to the east 
coast of Asia certain of accomplishment, and safe, with a little 
more experience. He believes that all the northern seas, from 
Japan to the Lena, present no difficulty to skilful navigators, 
and looks forward to a large prospective trade with Central 
Siberia, towards which it were well if the energies of Russia 
were directed, and all the more if they were drawn away from 
war and greedy extensions of territory elsewhere. What this 
implies can only be realised when the common notion of Siberia 
as a frost-bitten desert are set aside. For its natural resources 
are rich and great. Minerals of many kinds, grain of the finest, 
ivory, timber, fish, and cattle can be furnished abundantly, as 
soon as transport can be found. Even wine of a good quality 
is produced in Siberia. 

From the biographical chapter which Mr. Leslie has prefixed 
to the volume, we are able to gain a fair notion of the explorer’s 
character, as well as of his career. He is the son of a well-known 
naturalist and chief of the mining department of Finland, and 
was born at Helsingfors in November, 1832. For generations 


the Nordenskiélds have been known for their love of nature 








and of travel. : Adolf from early years showed the in 
ditional proclivities in fullest measure, and combined with 
them a remarkable independence and fearlessness, When 
a mere boy, he accompanied his father on many tours 
and as a student, chemistry, natural history, and physics 
chiefly attracted him. Mineralogy and geology  latey 
claimed a greater share of his attention. He was highly 
distinguished at the University, and obtained the Mosindes 
stipend for a tour of study through Europe; but owing tosone 
words spoken at a students’ festival, which were unreasonably 
interpreted by the authorities as disloyal, if not treasonable, he 
never enjoyed the benefit of it, and after some scientific travel 
he settled in Stockholm. He has through life suffered a eood 
deal through what have been regarded by those in authority as 
ultra-Liberal ideas. He made his first Arctic voyage to Spite. 
bergen as geologist to Torell’s first expedition, and was success. 
ful in finding some fossil plants of the tertiary period of grea+ 
value. He went several voyages after this with more or less of 
result—exploring thoroughly a great portion of Spitzbergen— 
but his voyages of 1875 and 1876 to the Yenissej, in which he 
makes most careful observations on a large portion of the coast 
of the Kara Sea, as having suggested to him the attempt to 
discover a North-East Passage, eclipses the former voyages in 
significance. Mr. Leslie has given most readable summaries o? 
all these voyages, with consensus of their results, which wo: 
could wish that we had space to epitomise, more especially as 
the forms of vegetable and animal life found in the sea that 
washes the north coast of Siberia throw much light on the for- 
mer history of our earth. We should have liked also to say 
something about that peculiar race—the Tchuktches —of which 
we have a good sketch at pp. 370-380. But we must context 
ourselves with sending curious readers to the book itself. 

The volume has been produced with the greatest care. It js 
admirably illustrated with numerous well-executed woodcuts, 
the maps are clearly done, and are calculated to be very helpful. 
It is in every way fitting that the work should be dedicated, as 
it is, to Mr. Oscar Dickson, the successful and wealthy mei 
chant of Gothenburg, who has done so much to encourage Arctic 
enterprise, and without whose liberal aid, indeed, this great and 
crowning achievement of Nordenskiéld could not have been 
attained. The volume is noteworthy also, inasmuch as it must 
have been produced with great speed. On September 2nd, 1879, 
Professor Nordenskiéld telegraphed from Yokohama that he 
had succeeded in making the first North-Eastern Passage 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and Mr. Leslie's preface 
is dated September 30th. 





THE VILLAGE LIFE.* 
Wuewn Horace wrote the much-quoted words, which Coningtox 
renders by the following couplet,— 
“ But gods, and men, and booksellers agree 
To place their ban on middling poetry,”’ 
he did not, vates though he was, foresce either the enterprize ct 
British bibliopoles, or the compassionate bowels of British 
reviewers. Yet no valid reason can be given, we think, why 
the indulgence which is shown so liberally to middling 
prose should be refused so churlishly to middling verse- 
It seems to be forgotten that with regard to the readers 
no less than the writers of poetry, we must reckon 
with the fact that Non omnia possumus omnes. Vo sneer at 
the admirers of middling poets is as easy as it is unprotitable. 
What we want is an explanation of the popularity which such 
poets often obtain. The master-spirits, who swallow ambrosia 
on the summits of Parnassus, may disdain the honey that is 
gathered from the flora of its flanks and base. But the humbler 
sort, who cannot fly or climb, should be allowed to browse in 
peace on the food which they can best assimilate. We do not 
mean to imply by this exordium that The Village Life 33 
“middling poetry” in an invidious sense. We think very 
highly indeed of this new poem, and trust that our quotations 
will fill our readers with a desire to become acquainted with the 
whole of it. Faults it has, of course, for,— 
‘“‘ Whoever thinks a faultless work to see, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 
Yet readers and critics alike may always safely keep in mind 
Pope’s equitable precept, and consent to his most just con- 
clusion :--- 

“Tn every work regard the writer’s end, 
For none can compass more than they intend ; 





* The Village Litt. Glasgow: Jau.es Maclehose. 1879, 
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Se een tania be just, the conduct true, 

Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due.” 
Whether such applause as we can gladly and even eagerly offer 
will content the author, is quite another question. Poets are as 
much the fools of flattery as princes are. But we have assuredly 
no mind to damn him with faint praise ; and if severer judges 
think us too laudatory, we would remind them that difference 
of opinion is inevitable, where there is scope for difference of 
taste. Landor, one of the best of English critics, assigned im- 
mortality to some of Southey’s most wearisome epics; and 
Carlyle, whose estimate of Burns is all but perfect, has penned 
some trenchant sallies about Keats and Gray which ignorance 
and imperfect sympathy can hardly be said to excuse. But as 
Vauvenargues magisterially puts it, “ Qu’il a peu de choses dont 
nous jugions bien !” 

The author of The Village Life is, we take it, no longer in his 
sallet-days. His poem consists, for the most part, of character- 
sketches, and the persons whom he describes are of such a 
kind that, on this side of the Tweed at least, we should 
pronounce his “ village,” in respect of its inhabitants, 
not merely improbable, but impossible. This, however, is a 
matter of no importance. The “writer’s end” is clearly not to 
give us a description @ la Crabbe or Mitford; and we might 
search as vainly for the original of his “ village” as we might 
for Mt. Abora or Laputa. Some of these sketches, such as 
“My Lady,” the “ Parish Clerk,” “The Parson,” “The 
Beadle,” and perhaps the “ Blacksmith,’ may be counterfeit 
presentments of real villagers. But others, such as the 
“ Schoolmaster”’ (so far, at least, as his beliefs are con- 
cerned), the “Squire,” the ‘Old Professor,’ and “The 
Doctor,” are either types transplanted from some different 
sphere, or merely speaking-trumpets, through which the 
author gives us his own views of pantheism, W. H.- 
Paterism, metaphysics, and evolution. Strange to say, the 
latter series, even if our speaking-trumpet theory be true, 
strikes us as quite equal to the former. In both cases, we believe 
that the author’s “means are just” and his “conduct true,” 
and certainly tried by a rather searching test, his poetry de- 
serves to be called good. ‘Un défaut de la mauvaise poésie,” 
says the great French maxim-maker whom we have already 
quoted, “est d’allonger la prose, comme le caractére de la 
bonne est de Vabréger.” We must leave the admirers of 
Swinburne and Morris to settle with Vauvenargues; but 
we fancy that a great many readers will be pleased with 
the terse vivacity of the author of Zhe Village Life, in 
dealing with topics on which the savans and demi-savans 
write volumes and essays without end, and in doing so, “al- 
longent la prose’’ in a way that no poet, out of Germany, need 
he afraid of rivalling. We do not pretend to understand exactly 
the rules of versification which the author has apparently in- 
vented for himself, and we think that his language is not 
always quite grammatical,—but neither was Lord Byron’s; and 
as to the roughnesses of the prosody, we do not object to them, 
and perhaps our readers will not. But they may now judge for 
themselves :— 

“ The parson had his victories : 
Sometimes a wild revival came, 
Swift, crackling, like a forest-fire, 
Raging beyond his own desire, 
Causing the poor man fear and shame, 
And over all his vineyard spread. 
Impossible to keep it safe 
In proper bounds; for crazy head 
And softened heart, in fervour fierce, 
Would roar in anguish, and rehearse 
Their woes and sins, till in collapse 
They shuddering sank. And some, again, 
Yelled with the yell of the insane ; 
And this would grow, until perhaps 
In the dim-lighted meeting-house 
Lay weltering the Gospel-slain. 


But when the fervour ran its course, 
And wild appeals had lost their force, 
And when he counted up the healed, 
His fearful joy was not concealed. 

: But still he owned some bitter truths,— 
The mad-house had a case or two; 
Some, o’er-excited, took to beer ; 

And saintly maids and godly youths, 
Of whom he made a great to-do, 
Loved, and lost their looks austere ; 
Others’ ambitions found a call 

To preach revival joys to all, 

And even within the parson’s bounds 
Held forth with unction, ranted, raved, 
And counted up their heaps of saved.’” 





The Beadle is thus described :— 


‘In rusty black, hard brushed, and bare 
Of nap, is Willie dressed, and round 
His lean old neck is softly heaped 
A huge white napkin, loosely tied ; 

A satisfied, important air 

Suffuses the mild face ; and steeped 
In the soft liquid of his eyes 

A dainty, pawky wisdom lies. 
Nought puts him out of countenance, 
Nought will confuse the happy glance 
He gives you, as with pinch of snuff 
Drawn sounding upwards by a nose 
That dearly loves its snuff, he speaks, 
Deliberately, and with a pose 
Half-ministerial.” 

From the “ Squire ” and the “ Doctor,” we select the following 
passages. Each of their characters is, we imagine, a speaking- 
trumpet for the author rather than a sketch from life, and it is 
thus that he describes, through the former,— 

“The school of sad and eerie tones 
Of cold and varying dimness, or 
Of splendours, merging all confused ; 
Though from confusion’s inner core 
There seemed to grow a work of art,— 
School, feeling after mysteries, 

And slender idealities 
Of life, removed by many leagues 
From the great continent of Prose,— 
A school that drearily expressed 
The waste of life, and love’s fatigues, 
And passions saied ; but could find 
The charm in life surpassing all— 
The charm of Art, of art alone,— 
True art, untrammelled by a link 
Of moral or religious chain, 
That nothing but itself could bind; 
Art for itself.” 
And thus that, through the latter, he touches the weak spot in 
fashionable Darwinism :— 


‘ Search as we may, no trace is found 
Of how the man-ape was transformed 
Into the man, with speech and creed ; 
We know not how he shed his hair, 
Or shortened his fore-limbs and rose 
On back-bone straight, with head thrown back, 
And archéd foot, and supple knee ; 
Or by what process came the hue 
Of his now soft and hairless skin, 
Its brown, its red, its jetty black, 
Its yellow, and the tints between ; 
Or how the straight and flattened nose 
Developed from the monkey’s face, 
The jaw prognathous, square, and thick ; 
And, above all, how speech began,— 
How first the inarticulate, 
Long-armed, broad-chested, roaring clan 
Of men-apes, out of shouts and cries 
Formed syllables and meaning words ; 
How, from the jarring harsh discords 
Of brutal sounds, there broke instead, 
Liquid utterances, replies, 
Sweet conversation, grave debate ; 
A vast development, so great 
And splendid that the tailless ape 
At once became the planet’s lord,— 
A God in reason, as in shape.’’ 

There are many other passages which we should like to quote,. 
but space forbids. Those that we have quoted are by no means 
“purple patches” sewn on to a web of sorry stuff. The rest of 
the poem fully answers to the samples which we have chosen. 
Personally, we wish that the “ Miller of Birlstane” had been 
relegated to an appendix. Nor are we quite contented with 
the “ Prologue.” ‘The latter, if we err not, has the note of 
affectation, which itis so hard for a man to avoid when speaking 
And we must protest against such a piece of 
extravagance as this :— 


of his own work. 


“The remotest star 

Is moved by every stone we throw, 

Perhaps by every word we speak.” 
The author professes to speak by the card, but “ science law ” 
here or “ science law” there, we refuse to believe that Sirius is 
more moved (as ew hypothesi he ought to be) by Morley’s fast 
bowling than by Shaw’s slower deliveries, or that Orion’s belt 
is more affected by the howl of a Home-ruler than by the 
lisping of a “ swell.” But our poet goes farther, and says,— 

“ So, in the universe of minds, 

A thought expressed will reach as far, 

And bear its influence.” 
We commend the following “thought expressed ” to his notice 
“Combien de vertus et de vices sont sans conséquence ?” 
The truth may lie somewhere between the perfervid utteranve 
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of the Scot, and the cold cynicism of the Frenchman, but where 
we know not. But enough of this. We welcome T'he Village Life 
as a thoroughly genuine piece of literary work, and congratu- 
late the author on his success in a field which is strewn with 
hecatombs of fuilures. His verses, if not poetry in the highest 
sense of the word, are fresh, vigorous, and pointed. They are 
also in an eminent degree what C. Lamb called “ matterful.” 
And this is no slight thing, in days when writers of every degree 
seem to be trying to spread very small pats of butter over an 
acreage of bread. We recommend this poem unreservedly to 
our readers, and of the author himself we beg to say, what his 
“Old Professor” says of the trait which baffles him,— 
“ He has sense, 
And judgment, and deserves our praise.” 


Vivat, valeat! 


THE QUEEN OF THE MEADOW.* 
Sometrmmes, as a visitor to the Academy toils through the crowded 
rooms at Burlington House on a hot summer afternoon, his 
eye—tired by following the long succession of gorgeous person- 
ages, historical or mythological, of dancing-girls or ladies in 
satin dresses—may chance to be caught by some bit of fresh, cool 
landscape; and he will thankfully abandon more importunate 
pictures, to sit down for five minutes (if a seat be available), and 
rest sight and brain before the friendly canvas. It represents a 
stretch of farm-land, perhaps, lying in the shade and sunshine ; 
a group of unidealised working-folk, going about their peaceful 
tasks ; a brook, or a country lane; whatever it is, there is a plea- 
sant refreshment to be got out of it, just because it is innocent, 
natural, and harmonious. ‘To such a picture as this Mr. Gib- 
bon’s book has a great resemblance. It is a story short in time, 
slight in action, and entirely without tragical elements,—a 
background of country life in harvest-time, with a group of men 
and women, not numerous, nor very remarkable, moving about 
their daily affairs in the foreground. If we look at the incidents 
singly, we find the most sensational ones to be the breaking of a 
country bank, which ruins none of our acquaintances; the 
death of an old man, and the drenching in a swollen river of a 
young one; we are not even brought into the company of any- 
body exceptionally good or wicked, nor introduced to very fine 
or very low company. But the book has no small charm for 
the blasé reader of “society” and other novels. The country life 
is so genuine, the tone and manner so wholesome, the “ atmo- 
sphere” so real and fresh, that it may safely be recommended 
as the pleasant companion of a weary or an idle hour. 

The Queen of the Meadow has various points in common with 
that extraordinarily clever but disappointing story, Far from the 
Madding Crowd. In each the heroine is a handsome young 
woman, mistress of a fine farm; in each she has two lovers, 
the best of the two being her helper in agricultural matters ; 
in each there is a sort of chorus of labourers and their 
wives. But while the quaint humour of Mr. Harily’s chorus 
remains unapproached, “Polly” is morally and mentally 
superior to his Bathsheba; and her harum-scarum lover, 
Tom Walton, is in every way far above Serjeant ‘Troy. 
Polly is a modest and dignified young woman, as well as 
a clear-headed one, and though she does a few foolish 
things, she never forfeits our sympathy. She is least agree- 
able when brought into contact with Tom’s sisters; and 
as if to carry out the axiom about touching pitch, she be- 
comes almost odious in one scene, where she and the eldest of 
these personages have a passage-of-arms. 

While Mr. Gibbon can draw very effectively the characters 
he likes, he is wanting in the delicate skill required for 
making those he does not like disagreeable or ridiculous, and 
yet not monsters. He wisely declines to make them mon- 
sters, but they are apt to lose interest altogether, as he tries 
to paint them with heavy strokes and dull colours. The 
three Misses Walton, especially “the Angel,” who labours 
in vain to protect her brother from Polly’s fascinations, might, 
in the hands of a humourist, have been made very amusing, 
if not very original; as it is, they and their mother all united 
are unable to persuade us to smile. They are the special 
failure of the book, reaching their highest level in the following 
conversation. ‘l'om has just come from the Meadow, and finds 
them at lunch :— 





“To prevent any reference to the famous Alderman, and to make 
matters pleasant for himself, he determined to have conversation 
of some sort. ‘ How did you girls know I had gone to the Meadow ?’ 





“ ref Queen of the Meadow. A Novel. By Charles Gibbon, London: Chatto and 
indus, 





he asked.—‘I knew the lad who came for you,’ answered Miss 
Walton, who had resumed her place.— ‘ And she told us all,’ chimes 
in Carry; ‘and it’s very foolish of you, when you know that she 
hasn’t a penny.’—‘And you haven’t much more,’ added Alice 
severely.—The mother gulped down a piece of grouse, and groaned,— 
‘Oh, if my poor dear father, Alderman——’—‘ Have a glass of 
sherry, mother; you don’t seem to be well.’—‘ How can I be well, 
with such dreadful goings-on, and expecting every day to be turned 
out of our ancient home? Oh, if my ’—‘Here you are, 
mother,—drink it up; it will do you good.’” 





And while we are fault-finding, we may just go on to say 
that there are passages here and there throughout these three 
volumes which suggest the idea of two different hands at work 
upon the manuscript. We have often wondered over the novels 
avowedly produced by joint labour—those of MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, or of Messrs. Besant and Rice, for instance— 
puzzling as to which was which, whether one imagined the 
story and the other wrote it, or whether certain characters 
were the property of each partner: but we never found in any 
of these books the apparent difference of style we notice in 
The Queen of the Meadow. After going on for some time 
reading pages so well written that we forget to notice how 
they are written (and that is, perhaps, the perfection of style 
for story-telling), we suddenly fall upon a passage which has 
all the painful baldness of a child’s school composition. But 
these passages are nowhere frequent, and decrease in number 
as the book goes on. ‘They could all be cut out, and leave it 
the better for their omission. 

It is hay-harvest when we are introduced to the Meadow 
Farm, and the stacks of corn have not long been gathered in 
when we take our leave of it. The question we have been con- 
cerned with all the time is, whether Miss Mary Holt, “ mistress 
of the Meadow,” shall marry Tom Walton, of Walton Abbey, 
or her cousin, Michael Hazell. Michael is in all respects 
Polly’s equal; his father has been her guardian; he himself is 
her skilled helper and adviser; he knows what ought to be done 
for a sick cow or a smoking hayrick; how to get rid of tramps 
whose presence with their pipes endangers her barn; best of 
all, he loves her faithfully and unselfishly. Tom Walton loves 
her, too, with a perfectly genuine, but hopeful and rather 
audacious passion. He has a knack of appearing on the scene 
whenever she happens to be out of temper with Michael, and of 
overhearing words favourable to himself; moreover, he is incap- 
able of imagining that she can mean finally to reject a hand- 
some young fellow, who is a sort of small squire, with a heredi- 
tary, though deeply mortgaged, farm of his own. He has been 
refused, however, two or three times before the story begins, 
with how much effect may be judged by this dialogue, extracted 
from the first chapter, where it follows a charming picture of 
Polly superintending her hay-makers in a river-side meadow :— 

“Polly did not observe him till he was close to the waggon ; then 
she nodded. He lifted his hat and advanced briskly. ‘I could not 
pass when I saw you here,’ he said, laughing ; ‘and besides, I have 
been out since eight o’clock, had no luck, and Iam _ hungry.’—‘ Good 
reason why you should come to us at dinner-time,’ she said, in a 
matter-of-fact tone, but making him welcome at the same time. ‘I 
am just going up to the house, and you had better come with me.’ 
‘Thank you; but don’t hurry. I like to be here—with you.’—‘I 
thought you were hungry ?’—‘ Not when I am beside you.’—‘I am 
sorry to spoil your appetite.’—‘I wish that was the worst harm you 
had done me,’ he said, smiling, and resting on his fishing-rod, whilst 
he looked into her eyes; but you have spoiled my rest, too, and 
spoiled my sport. The fish have come to understand somehow where- 
abouts you are, and they desert the parts of the stream nearest to 
you; so I go wandering about with an empty basket. But I am 
content when I can get a gossip with you.’—‘It is five minutes to 
twelve, and Sarah will be waiting dinner,’ observes Miss Holt, cal- 
lously ; and after a few words to one of the men, she turns towards 
the house. Walton shouldered his rod and marched beside her. He 
was not in the least abashed by the indifference with which she 
treated his pretty speeches; he was used to it. He made love to her 
in the most open manner, and she allowed him to run on his course, 
with no more idea of stopping him than she had of checking the 
current of the river. Sometimes she was amused by his nonsense, 
as she called it, and at other times she proceeded with her own 
affairs as if she did not hear him. As the two walked away from the 
workers, the women paused and nodded towards them. ‘ They’ll 
make a pretty couple,’ said one; ‘she’s a strapping wench, that will 
hold her own with him.’—‘ Aye, and the lad’s not unhandsome,’ said 
another.—‘ We may look out for a master, come Christmas, Nance,’ 
said one of the men.—‘ And it’s a good match,’ rejoined Nance, a 
woman of fifty, with a brown, weather-beaten face, who had been 
born on the Meadow Farm, and who had never been farther away 
from it than to the country town once. ‘Master Walton’s a bit wild, 
but she’ll tame him, if woman can. To my thinking, she wants a man 
that’s a bit wild, to give her somewhat ado. She’d never be con- 
tented with a steady-going lad like Michael Hazell, though they do 
say that old Job is bent on the match between they two.’—‘ Well, 
more nor Job have counted their chickens afore they were hatched, 
and counted ’em wrong, too.’ ”’ 
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This passage gives the key-note of the story. Polly likes 
Tom, who, though “a bit wild,” is a likeable personage, and she 
loves Michael; but for a while, she is by no means clear which 
she loves and which she likes. Then everybody tries to make 
her choose Michael, and she hates to be driven. Also she fancies 
her cousin and companion Sarah likes Michael, and would 
willingly try to give him up to her. But Sarah, who prefers 
Tom, keeps Michael’s heart up in various crises, and all 
comes right in the end. The loss of Polly’s fortune in the 
pank, and the device by which Michael’s is substituted for it, 
would in some hands have been rather melodramatic, but it 
does not strike us so here. The actors are so calm, and the 
question whether Michael or Polly owns the money is of so 
little practical consequence, that we do not feel ourselves 
called upon to decide whether such a substitution could have 
taken place in real life. 

The scene where old Job Hazell is made to burn the will by 
which he has tried to bind Polly to marry his son, is very good. 
The old man is ill, breaking down in mind and body, and Polly 
comes to see him as he sits by the fire, chilly and feeble, with 
the papers which have lately much occupied him lying near 
him, and among them the two wills :— 


“Why don’t you sit down, Polly, when you are tired? Give mea 
light, lad’ There were two papers lying at Job’s elbow; Michael 
took one of them, gave it a twist, and placed it on the table.—‘ There’s 
paper, dad. I want to see how strong you are. Can you light it for 
yourself to-day ?—‘ Do you think I can’t light my own pipe ?? was 
the indignant exclamation, as the old man snatched up the twisted 
paper, and thrust it into the fire. ‘It’s too thick, and won’t burn,’ 
he added petulantly, after several ineffectual attempts to obtain a 
light.—‘ Tear it,’ was the prompt suggestion. ‘I want to see you do 
it all with your own hand. Are you strong enough to tear it into 
strips, so that Polly can make pipe-lights for you ?’—Job, in order to 
prove his strength, angrily tore the charred paper into shreds, and 
threw all into the fire, except one, with which he lit his pipe ;_fhen 
he leaned back in his chair, fatigued by his irritation more than by 
his exertions, but with the self-satisfied air of one who has accom- 
plished something. ‘ Now are you satisfied?’ he said, as he smoked 
and gasped asthmatically.—‘ Very much, dad; I see you are much 
stronger than I believed. The doctor will be glad when I tell him, 
and Polly can bear witness how cleverly you tore up the paper and 
burnt it. But you did not give her a chance of making the lights for 
you.’—‘ It ain't good paper for lights, that’s why I pitched it away. 
You can try it, Polly, if you like, with that bit there.’ He nodded 
towards one of the strips which had fallen at his feet. She picked it 
up, and mechanically began to roll it into a spiral form between her 
finger and thumb. ‘The paper was stiff, and the process slow ; it was 
tough writing-paper, and there was writing on it...... She was 
about to give the spiral scrap a final twist, in order to secure the end, 
when she saw her own name upon it, written in square, formal 
characters, not at all like Michael’s penmanship, and which certainly 
were not formed by Uncle Job’s hand. She made the twist, but did 
not place the pipe-light on the chimney-piece.” 

By-and-by, Job gives her, as he thinks, this very will to read, 
and wonders that she shows no surprise or emotion of any kind : 

“* Has she read the right will ? said Job, turning with spasmodic 

jerks to the table, and dropping his pipe on the floor.—‘ Yes, dad, she 
has read the right one,’ answered Michael, without changing his 
position.‘ Then where’s t’other one?’—‘It was only waste-paper, 
you know, and it was that I gave you to light your pipe with.— 
‘You oughtn’t to have done that without telling me; but it’s of no 
account, and as Polly now knows how things stand, she'll do what’s 
right.’”?’ 
Of course, Polly does not know, nor understand that when she 
promises to try and carry out Job’s wishes he thinks she is 
pledging herself to marry Michael, and the half-explanation 
between the cousins which follows almost drives her to accept 
Walton. Job Hazell’s death is hastened by the discovery that 
Michael had cheated him into burning what he considered as 
the right will; but though his death draws the two together 
again, Michael is too thoroughly depressed and out of humour 
with himself to take advantage of Polly’s softness, and it re- 
quires another half-volume and a very & propos interference of 
Miss Walton to put things wrong for her brother and right for 
Hazell. It is done at last, however, and the story ends with a 
satisfactory wedding. 





A DREAMER.* 
THERE is a certain amount of novelty in this novel, chiefly as 
regards the method and the quality of thought; there is con- 
siderable power shown in the treatment of some of the episodes ; 
the characters are for the most part clearly conceived, though 
the drawing is bold rather than minute. 'There are evidences of 
humour here and there; and throughout the author gives us 
the impression that she is earnest, imaginative, and, in a religious 


* A Dreamer By Katherine Wylde. 9 vols, London: W. Blackwood and Son. 





sense, reverent. The style in which the book is written is (for 
these days) noticeably simple and straightforward, except in 
two or three passages where the writer attempts to enter into 
colloquial relations with the reader. When we add that the 
second volume is decidedly interesting, we shall have said 
enough to indicate that A Dreamer is far better worth reading 
than is the average modern novel. 

With respect, however, to a first novel, such as A Dreamer 
appears to be, the most interesting question generally is, 
“What capacity and quality in the author does it show?” We 
may observe, in the first place, that the perusal of Miss Wylde’s 
novel has inspired us with a desire to hear from her again. 
But whether our favourable anticipations are l‘kely to be ful- 
filled or not, depends, in great measure, upon what sort of 
a person Miss Wylde is. Is she young and inexperienced, or 
the reverse ? Upon the whole, we find ourselves inclined to the 
former hypothesis. Possibly the wish may be father to the 
opinion ; and it is certain that Miss Wylde aims to represent 
herself as a lady of mature years and knowledge of the world. 
But the internal evidence rather tends to contradict this view. 
There are many pages which it would seem impossible that any 
but a very young and unpractised hand could have written. 
And there are indications of an imaginative force and a faculty 
of observation which, while compensating in some instances 
for the want of experience, more often betray that thinness of 
texture and improbability of construction which nothing short 
of experience can amend. The case, therefore, stands thus: If 
Miss Wylde’s own presentation of herself is to be received, the 
chances of her developing into an able novelist are not bril- 
liant ; but if, on the other hand, she be a young lady of more 
wit than knowledge, we should not be surprised if she one day: 
produced some really good and valuable work. But she will 
have to get rid of a great many faults first. 

There is often one point, however, in the novelist’s favour, 
which the critic (and not seldom, perhaps, the novelist himself) 
may be prone to forget. We refer to the choice of a subject. 
The reason why a good novelist so frequently brings out a bad or 
unsuccessful book is that he has selected a theme which is not 
congenial to him. And conversely, the reason why a poor 
novelist occasionally writes a good or successful novel is, that 
he has hit upon the theme which is especially suited to his. 
talents and circumstances. It is popularly supposed that a 
writer may choose what topic and characters he will; very likely 
he supposes so himself; but this is an absolute mistake. An 
idea of a story is born in the writer’s mind; he examines it,. 
reflects upon it, warms towards it, and thenceforth becomes its 
slave. He fixes upon his characters, but they are more or less 
dominated by the exigencies of his plot, and he cannot mould 
them as he would like, but as he must. His dénowement is con- 
trolled not only by his premisses, but by the tyranny of custom ; 
under penalty of neglect, he may not depart from certain esta- 
blished usages. When he is half-way through his story, he finds 
himself out of sympathy with it; but it is then too late to turn 
back. He must write on, against the grain, and with that feel- 
ing of exhaustion which is sure to result in carelessness and 
unyeracity. The book is finished, but it is not the author’s book,. 
for he is not in it. Perhaps, what is called genius in literature 
consists, as much as in anything else, in uniformly happening to 
choose a congenial subject. Certainly we have evidence enough 
that when genius chooses an uncongenial subject, the failure is 
more irritating and deplorable than other failures. It may be said, 
therefore, that novelists, intrinsically considered, are neither so 
good nor so bad as they look; their successes are less due to 
their absolute powers, and their failures are not so much their 
fault, as superficially seems to be the case. 

How far Miss Wylde may have appeared to herself fortunate 
or unfortunate in her theme, we are of course unable to say; 
but looking at the matter from a neutral stand-point, the story 
does not strike us as especially fortunate or captivating. The 
hero—the Dreamer—is a sort of modern Hamlet, fertile of 
theory and barren of action,—a character which Tourguenieff 
has touched more than once,and which seems to have been 
coming into favour of late among novelists, as the typical young 
man of the nineteenth century. Miss Wylde has doubtless 
expended much thought and labour over this central figure, and 
occasionally she achieves a happy touch; but the analysis 
of the character is, as a whole, ineffective and confusing. 
The author is herself aware that her hero appears too much of 
a fool, and she endeavours to save her own reputation at 
the expense of her Hamlet; for when, in spite of her best efforts, 
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ke talks nothing but nonsense, she pretends to smile at him, in- 
stead of blushing for herself. Now, the only reason that he did 
not talk sense, was that Miss Wylde was unable to furnish him 
with any sense to talk. She is probably well aware that the 
Hamlets of the world are capable of talking the profoundest 
wisdom, which the utterances of the men of action can never 
rival; it is just because they talk so well that they do not act, 
for they see the hopelessness of acting up to the perfection of 
their conceptions. They do net talk nonsense, except occasion- 
ally that divine nonsense which is the very aroma of wisdom. 
Altogether, they are awkward people to put ina novel; to do 
justice to them, and to put the reader in sympathy with them, 
requires a genius equivalent to their own; and that is something 
not easily come by. Miss Wylde should remember that the 
masculine characters of women novelists are apt to be shaky 
creaturés, at best. 

The Dreamer’s life lies between two women, both of whom 
are presented in a manner which reflects credit upon their 
author. They are well conceived, well contrasted, and con- 
sistently worked out. They and the Dreamer do a great deal 
of harm to one another, not so much from deliberate intention on 
any of their parts, as by the inscrutable devices of Fate, whoseems 
to be a deity of no small account in Miss Wylde’s theology. But to 
give a succinct statement of their adventures would be difficult, 
for these follow one another without artistic culmination or 
coherence ; insomuch that the three volumes are quite as com- 
plete when taken separately, as when viewed in the aggregate; 
they might have been written by three different authors, by no 
means of equal powers, yet curiously similar in certain respects, 
tt cannot be said that Miss Wylde resorts to padding to fill up 
her pages; she adopts the less usual and less objectionable 
plan of writing three novelettes, one after the other, and using 
‘the same characters throughout. Thus, in the first volume we 
have the romance of Philip and Agnes; a grave, prim, clever 
‘little story, fairly interesting, but scarcely exciting. In the 
second volume (and by far the best of the three) we read of 
Philip and Griselda, their temptation, their moment of bliss, 
and their calamity. In the third volume we are made ac- 
quainted with a great deal of rather wearisome and affected 
unhappiness, including insanity and the haunting of ghostly 
eyes, and ending somewhat grotesquely with a moral argument, 
a matriage, and an “M.P.” The death-rate throughout all the 
three volumes is abnormally large. 

It is inthe second volume that Miss Wylde shows how much 
she is capable of. The situation is passionate and powerful; 
but the writer, instead of being overstrained by the tax upon 
her capacities, rises to the occasion, and acquits herself better 
here than anywhere. She does not struggle, and shriek, and 
gesticulate, and make verbal curries; she does not try to 
manage the passion, but allows it to manage her,—to express 
itself through the simplest medium of words that she can 
farnish. The first and second chapters of the “fifth part” are 
no ordinary writing; they give promise of high achievements in 
the future. There are passages in them which deserve to be 
read more than once, passages which almost any modern 
novelist would have been glad to write. It is true that the 
author does not elsewhere attain to this pitch of excellence, 
scarcely approaches it; true, also, that even here too much is 
said ; though the phraseology is simple, it is redundant. But, 
nevertheless, here is the unmistakable, contagious touch of 
genuine feeling, worth volumes of ingenuity and folios of clever- 
ness. It comes to the weary traveller through fictitious deserts 
like the gurgling of water-brooks. There may be very little of 
it, but it is something to be grateful for, and not to forget. 

If women would only believe that it is not their accomplish- 
ments, but their nature, that is worth putting into their books, 
a blessed day would dawn for literature. We do not care to 
have them tell us what books they have studied, what theories 
of life they have formed and abandoned, what foreign languages 
they are imperfect in, what immoralities they are implacable 
against ; we want to be told those secrets about themselves, and 
about the world as it affects them, which we can learn from 
none else besides them. We do not want imitations of men’s 
knowingness; we want unsophisticated feminine intuitions, 
keen feminine perceptions, audacious feminine logic. Women 
have been writing a long time, and yet a recognisable body of 
feminine literature does not exist. There is plenty of masculine 
literature; there is plenty of effeminate literature, especially 
now-a-days; there is hardly in the present day one great book 
written by a woman which might not (in its author’s opinion, if 








in no one else’s) have been mistaken for the work of a man, 
But women, though indispensable to the human race, and pos- 
sibly also to literature, cannot be themselves and men too. If 
Miss Katharine Wylde will begin by being herself, and forget- 
ting all her natural, social, and metaphysical sciences, she may 
write great books, and be the pioneer of a new literature. 





MR. COX’S GENESIS OF EVIL.* 

Mr. Cox begins his preface with a significant sentence :—« It jg 
my happiness, as it is that of many Nonconformist ministers, 
to preach to a congregation composed of personal friends, who 
have been gradually gathered round me, in the slow lapse of 
years, by community of thought andsentiment. HenceI can speak 
to them at once more confidentially and more colloquially than 
I could to an audience of comparative strangers.” We call this 
sentence significant, because it indicates an important character. 
istic of congregational preaching, making it, in the nature of 
things, differ widely from that addressed to an assembly con- 
nected by local rather than personal ties, and because, at the 
same time, it lets us into the secret of the singularcharm which 
every sympathetic reader will find in this volume. The most 
favourable conditions for the influence of the pulpit are 
present when a preacher of large culture and fine insight 
and catholic thought addresses himself to a congregation 
of like-minded men. It is a combination which obviously 
must be of rare occurrence ; nor does it suggest to our minds any 
dissatisfaction with a parochial ‘system which seeks to deal with 
a people grouped together by outward eircumstances, not by 
inward sympathies. Yet we certainly feel indebted to it for 
much that is peculiarly excellent in this book. A more thought- 
ful or broader utterance of religious thought we have not seen, 
since the day when the voice of him whom many, themselves 
honoured as teachers, delighted to call the “ Prophet,” was 
hushed in death. It is especially for his courageous setting- 
forth of the “ larger hope,” a conviction to which, in less happy 
days, Mr. Maurice bore witness, and to the loss of no little 
reputation and no common prospects, that Mr. Cox is con- 
spicuous. His sermon on “The Living God of Living Men” is 
a noble, well-reasoned, and we may even hope, a convincing 
exposition of this belief. The argument must be studied in its 
entirety to be fully appreciated, but we can give extracts which 
will, at least, indicate its scope :— 

“Surely we may adopt our Saviour’s method of argument, and by 
varying the application of it, reach with entire safety a still more 
recondite conclusion than his. He argues, as we have seen, that 
since God was still the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob long years 
after they were dead, they cannot be dead, but must. be still alive. 
And what is to hinder us from arguing that if God is still their God, 
and they still live unto him, then God must even now be carrying on 
the discipline and training which he commenced upon them here, and 
carrying it on to still larger and happier issues? If they live, and 
live unto God, must they not be moving into a closer fellowship with 
him, rising to a more hearty adoption of his will, a fuller participa- 
tion of his righteousness and love? No one of you will question the 
validity of such an argument as that, I think. You will all gladly 
admit that since he still lives, Abraham must by this time be a far 
greater and nobler man than he was when he left the earth, and must 
be engaged in far nobler discoveries and enterprises. You will all 
admit that since he still lives, and lives unto God, Isaac has grown 
more like his father,—less weak, less timid, more capable of action, 
of authority, of service. You will all be glad to think that since he 
also still lives and lives unto God, Jacob has purged himself of his 
old sins, has lost every trace of mean and selfish craft, has grown 
honest, and frank, and bold. And you will all, I trust, gather from 
this conviction a firmer and more animating hope for yourselves and 
for one another. For if God be your God, and if when yon die to 
men you will still live unto Him, then your training and discipline 
will be carried on and completed in the world to come. Your virtues 
and graces, now so weak and ill-balanced and insecure, will gather 
strength, proportion, certainty; your faults now, as you sorrowfully 
admit, so many and so heinous and so inconquerable, will gradually 
fall off from you, until your Father can look into your faces and 
see in every one of them some fair and perfect, if miniature, 
reflection of his image.” 

And he then proceeds to the wider conclusion which seems to 
follow by a most legitimate sequence from this argument :— 


“ And what says Christ Himself, in the very passage before us? 
He says: ‘God is not the God of dead men, but of living men; for 
all (that is, both the dead and the living) live unto Him. Noneof us 
know so much, whether of the will of God, or of the world to come, 
as Christ knew. You hear what He says,—that all men, even after 
death, live, live and are trained by the Father of their spirits. Let 
others limit the scope of his words, if they will; but as for us, let us 
wholly and gladly commit ourselves to them, and heartily believe 
that in ways we know not, by a discipline ‘beyond the reaches of 





* The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly Expository. By Samuel Cox, 
Author of “ Salvator Mundi,” &c. London: C, Kegan Paul and Co. 1850. 
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ts,’ God will not only keep all men in being, but will also 


though : 4 
= : d train them unto life everlasting.” 


quicken an 
This is the most important part of the theological teaching of 
the volume, but there is not one sermon out of the twenty-one 
which it contains which is not full of thought, of suggestion, of 
subtle exposition, of bold ‘and successful grappling with 
difficulties. Mr. Cox has a quaint and sub-humorous manner; 
sometimes he verges upon the paradoxical. He delights to state 
a difficulty broadly, to open the horns of a dilemma very wide, 
but he is never uncandid and evasive. And though he uses 
his privilege of familiarity freely, he is never irreverent. ‘There 
is, indeed, one passage to which we must take a grave objection. 
In asermon, otherwise very finely conceived, on “ God Unknown, 
Yet Known,” we find Mr. Cox saying :— 

«When we remember how the Church has refined upon, and how 
enormously it has added to, the simple revelation of God given in 
Holy Scripture ; how it has babbled of the three Persons in the one 
substance of the Sacred Trinity, of the three Imcomprchensibles 
which are yet one Incomprehensible, of the three Uncreated who 

et are one Uncreated, of the three Almighties who are yet one 

Almighty : when we remember under what awful penalties it has 
bidden us ‘worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, 
neither confounding the Persons, ‘nor dividing the Substance,’ 
we cannot affect much surprise that men who want facts 
rather than words have revolted from this terrible cloud of 
technicalities: we cannot even pronounce their revolt an altogether 
unreasonable or unhealthy one; we can see, we are bound to admit, 
that the Church is largely to blame for their unbelief; we can see 
ond admit that it was very natural for them to assume that, instead 
of knowing all about the great unknowable God, as the Church 
affected to do, we really know nothing whatever about him.” 
Now, Mr. Cox, who is, we take it, an orthodox Trinitarian, ought 
to know that this technical language of theology has not been a 
gratuitous invention of ingenious divines, but was a necessary 
development of thought. Each phrase is the record of some 
fierce controversy, which had to be fought, if dogmatic truth 
(which Mr. Cox, of course, holds to be necessary) was to be 
preserved. Does he think the battle that was fought at Nicwa 
a purposeless strife ? 

This is our only quarrel with Mr. Cox; elsewhere we follow 
him with thorough, earnest, and unalloyed pleasure. The two 
sermons on “ All things are yours,” &c., are an admirable ex- 
ample of a most forcible appeal to the conscience, sometimes 
sincere and gravely tender, sometimes tinged with gentle satire. 
Of this last quality, take the following as an instance. The 
preacher is speaking of unreasonable wishes :— 

“God offers you ‘the world.’ You don’t want the world, you say ; 

but you would like a little of it. And this little, it turns out, if you 
are to be content with it, must be cut out of a quite different world 
from this, with other ethics, other laws, a world in which men are 
wise without reflection or experience, cultivated without study, re- 
fined without training or effort, always young though the years move 
as swiftly as with us, in good health though they eat and drink too 
much, valued and esteemed although they do not possess the 
qualities which here command esteem and respect! It sounds 
modest in a man to say, when all the world is offered him, 
‘I don’t want all that; a very little will do:’ but if it should 
prove that this little must be specially created for him, and 
then sustained by a series of grotesque miracles, is there anything 
so very modest in his demand? Ifa man is not content with the 
world and the laws of the world into which he is born; if he wants 
wealth without responsibility, wisdom and culture without labour, 
enjoyment without peril to health, experience without lapse of years, 
ora lapse of years that will leave him neither older nor feebler, or 
distinction without achievement, or goodness without effort and 
self-denial,—I think we must admit that, whatever other excellent 
qualities he may have, he is not precisely what we should call a 
modest man.” 
Still better, in our judgment, are the two beautiful sermons; 
“Led by a Child,” with their singularly happy illustrations ; and 
in the satirical vein, again, Aaron’s apology, “I cast it into the 
fire, and there came out this calf.” It is not every preacher 
who would have the nerve to illustrate his meaning by the 
familiar, and sometimes unexpected, illustrations which Mr. 
Cox so felicitously employs, as when he compares Aaron’s 
excuse to the careless maid-servant’s,—* Please, ma’am, I 
couldn’t help ; it broke in my hands ;” and even quotes the 
famous Mrs. Poyser, who, when she herself, in the midst of 
rating the clumsy Molly, drops a precious jug, exclaims, “ Did 
anybody ever see the like? The jugs are bewitched, I think.” 
A man must have his congregation well in hand, and be able to 
keep the smile from broadening into an indecorous laugh, to speak 
thus ; but used aright, and with power, Mr. Cox’s facility of using 
images, novelor homely, isagreat blessing for preacher and hearer. 
One illustration which Mr. Cox employs in this sermon we must 
quote. It may seem a little far-fetched, but no one, we say it 
pace Mr. Paley, will blame it for that :— 





*“ Scholars, for example, who have devoted their lives to the study 
of classical literature, will take up such a poem as that of Homer, 
and gravely contend that it had no author; that it is simply a col- 
lection of antique legends, recited by rhapsodists in the cities of 
Greece, which generally shaped themselves, or were shaped by Acci- 
dent, into the fair and wondrous unity that now commands the ad- 
miration of the world: in short, they maintain that Pisistratus, or 
some unknown editor, cast a number of stray legends and ballads 
into a pot; and, lo, there came out this Iliad!” 


We take leave of Mr. Cox with hearty thanks for his volume of 
most elevating and instructive discourses. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Books of Livy’s History of Rome. A 
Literal Translation from the Text of Madvig, with Historical Intro- 
duction. By a First-Classman. (Thornton.)—‘ This translation,”’ 
says the “ First-Classman,” “is intended especially for Passmen at 
Moderations, and is literal, but, I hope, not slavishly so.” This hope, 
we think, is scarcely justified. It does seem to us something very 
like “slavishly literal.’”? We take an instance as it comes,—the answer 
of the Latini and Hernici to a demand for reparation (surely a better 
because a more general word than “restitution” for “ res repetitae’’) 
and to the question why they had not furnished troops according to 
agreement. (More, by the way, seems scarcely the right substantive 
to supply to instituto. Is it necessary to supply any?) The Latin 
runs,—“ Nec culpam in eo publicam, nec consilium fuisse, quod 
sux juventutis Eos tamer 
ipsos pravi consilii poenam habere, nee quenquam ex -his re- 
ducem esse. Militis antem non dati causam terrorem assiduum 2 


aliqui apud Volscos militaverint. 


Volscis fuisse, quam pestem adhaerentem lateri suo tot super alia 
aliis bellis exhaurire nequisse. Quae relata Patribus magis tempus 
quam causam non visa belli habere.’”? This is Englished thus: ‘ That 
in the fact that some of their young men had served among the Vols- 
cians neither the fault nor the plan was national ; they had, however, 
themselves received the penalty of their improper conduct, and not 
one of them had returned. Again, the cause of their not supplying 
soldiers had been their continual terror from the Volscians, a plague 
which stuck to their side and could not be got rid of by so many 
wars one after another. When this answer was brought back to the 
Fathers, it seemed to lack rather a suitable opportunity for war than 
a sufficient cause for it.’”’ This is about as bald as it could be. “ The 
plan” for “consilium”’ is scarcely intelligible. If the exigencies of 
the Passman’s needs do not allow any turning of the sentence, 
“ design ’’ would have been better. “Improper conduct” for “ pravi 
consilii’’ in the next clause is not even literal. The last clause is almost 
We can only say for this translatio: 


? 


” 


without meaning as it stands. 
that it will not lead the “ passman’ 
But it will be but in the strictest technical sense that it will “ satisfy”’ 
the moderators. 

The Countess Daphne. By “Rita.”? 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—This novel is written in a lively and picturesque style, while the 
writer manages with no little skill the somewhat quaint machinery 
which she has chosen to employ for telling her story. Two oli 
violins, the one a Stradivarius, the other an Amati, belonging to 
the heroine and hero respectively, tell each other their experiences, 
and the effect is not unsatisfactory. The book is tinged with a certain 
flavour of pessimism, and there are one or two passages of descrip- 
tion which might, perhaps, have been somewhat toned down with 
advantage; but, on the whole, the book will approve itself to the 
taste and moral feeling of its readers, a characteristic all the more 
notable on account of the resemblance—so marked that it cannot 
but be noticed—which it bears to the novels which have appeared 
under the nom de plume of “Ouida.” As usual in tales of 
this kind, the earlier chapters are the more pleasing. The 
description of the childhood of the young violinist and Daphne is 
very charming. The effect is less satisfactory when we find our- 
selves carried into the whirl of the passions of maturer life- 
Especially are we dissatisfied with the means by which the 
two lovers ure separated. Nothing is more difficult than to 
contrive a really probable account of a misunderstanding, and we 
do not think that ‘“ Rita” has been more successful than others 
The book is disfigured by some mistakes in quotation.—— Folly, by 
Mrs. Newton Sears. 3 vols. (Remington.)—The heroine here is the 
daughter of an Indian colonel, sent to reside with an aunt in Eng- 
land. The aunt is a most disagreeable person; indeed, the young 
lady is singularly unlucky in her relatives. So odious are they, that 
one is lost in wonder to think how so fair a fruit could have come 
from so ill a stock. The “folly” of the story is that the young 
woman, driven to extremity by her aunt’s tyrannical severity, contracts 
a clandestine marriage with a cousin, who comes over to England 
from India. How this ends the reader may, if he will, discover for 
himself; but we can scarcely say that the story is successful. The 
young man turns out to be quite different from what he is first 
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described as being, and the complications of the heroine’s career are 
not more probable than the characters by whom she is surrounded 
are natural. Why, for instance, when she has inherited her aunt’s 
property, does she find it necessary to go out as a companion ¢—— 
Neville Hatherley: a Tale of Modern English Life (Partridge and Co.), 
is a temperance tale of the moral kind. We can only wish well to 
endeavours of this kind, though we cannot approve the methods which 
are adopted. 

Exvemplaria Cheltoniensia. Herbertus Kynaston, A.M. (Mac- 
millan.)—These copies of Latin verse, which Mr. Kynaston has done 
for the benefit of his scholars, are scarcely as good as we should have 
expected from a scholar of his reputation. We take the first two 
stanzas of the first piece of elegiac verse :— 


** As I was walking all alane, 
I heard twa corbies making a mane; 
The tane unto the t’other say, 
* Where sall we gang and dine to-day ?’ 


‘In bebint yon auld, frail dyke, 
I wot there lies a new-slain knight ; 
And naebody kens that he lies there 
But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair,’ ’”” 


Mr. Kynaston renders it :— 


“* Audivi geminos corvos ego rauca querentes, 
Dum solus nuper per loca sola vagor. 
Respiciens vetus aequaevum rogat alter amicum, 
* Optatis dapibus sors erit unde frui ?’ 


‘Qua procul aggesto tollit se caespite moles, 
Porrigitur caesus gramine nuper eques, 
At quo projicitur soli novere cadaver 
Cum catulo accipiter sponsaque falsa locum. 


Tn line 1, “ego”’ is not required by any emphasis; the second line is 
not a musical pentameter; in line 3, “ vetus aequaevum” are not a 
very happy supplement, for we find the “twa corbies” talking after- 
wards of their nest; line 4 has much the look of being made up 
out of the phrases suggested by the Gradus ad Parnassum. In the 
next four lines, we do not like the two present tenses, “ porrigitur” 
and “ projicitur,’’ nor the licence of “gramine” for “in gramine.”’ 
In line 6, the “ nuper”’ is not well placed. Mr. Snow’s hexameters 
strike us as the best things in his volume. Neither can we accord 
much praise to Hymns translated into Rhynving Latin Verse. By A. 
M. Luscombe. (Pickering.)—The author tells us that he has 
beguiled many leisure hours on board ship (he is a lieutenant of 
Marines) by the labour of translation, and also informs us that he 
‘“‘had not touched a Latin book for many years.” The result is 
sufficiently creditable to the writer, considering the circumstances ; 
more we cannot say. It would be unfair, perhaps, to give the 
attempt at translating “ Lead, Kindly Light.’”? “Jesus Christ is 
Risen To-day ”’ is a fairer test. This is Mr. Luscombe’s version :— 
“* Jesus Christus resurrexit ! 

Quisque diem hunce dilexit ; 

En ! dolore cruciati 

Nos illius redemptati ! 

Regi Christe coeli, terrae 

Hymnos laudis fas est ferre : 

Passus Crucis qui angores 

Est redemptum peccatores ! 

Sed salutifer fit Crucis 

Dolor nobis Dli trucis! 


Nunc in sede est caelorum, 
Inter choros Angelorum,”’ 


299 





What is ‘est redemptum?”? The whole is, to say the least, of in- 
different quality. 

The Idealism of Art. By the Rev. A. R. Goldie. (Pickering and 
Co. 1879.)—Mr. Goldie gives us six chapters, respectively headed 
“ Beauty,” “Sculpture,” “ Painting,’ “ Music,” “ Colour,” and ‘The 
Ideal of Art Realised ;” to these are prefixed an introduction and a 
preface. It is hard to discover what message the author wishes to 
deliver. Half of his preface is occupied with an attack on an argu- 
ment of the late Professor Clifford, @ propos of which we are assured 
“that no statement is too foolish to be made by philosophers.” 
The remainder of the preface takes up and puts down the Royal 
Academy. The introduction is longer and more obscure than 
the preface, and does not seem to be more relevant to the sub- 
jects treated of in the body of the book. And as we plod 
through chapter after chapter, we cannot avoid concluding that 
everything which the author says that is worth saying has 
been said better before, while the larger part of the book is 
simply foolish. A systematic review of each chapter would be 
tedious and unprofitable, but a few quotations will suffice to give our 
readers some notion of what they may expect from Mr. Goldie’s 
pages. With reference to the appreciation of true beauty, he says 
(p. 14) that the more refined qualities of art, so far from being im- 
perceptible to vulgar eyes, “are hidden from the educated vision ;”’ 
and “in art, the judgment of the many affords the only and real test 
of its beauty.” In the chapter on painting, Nicholas Poussin, 
Raphael, and the pre-Raphaelites are the chief topics of discussion. 
Mr. Goldie has small patience with Mr. Ruskin, of whom he says 
(p. 37) :—“ Far be it from me to accuse Mr. Ruskin of favouring the 
sensational or the sensual school of art. But these two vicious parasites 
have grown out of the confusion which Mr. Ruskin, more than any 
man living, has helped to create.” Speaking of modern music and 
musicians and of Wagner, Mr. Goldie tells us (p. 50) that “the 








music of the future threatens to be Discord, and it ig pos- 
sible we may at last be told that the fittest illustration of 
the beautiful in sound is the braying of the jackass.” What Mr, 
Goldie says of colour is not devoid of interest, but arguments obyi. 
ously unsound are continually cropping up. For example, the 
“ideality of colour” cannot be proved by the case of colour-blind 
persons (p. 53). He says, ‘‘If colour were merely subjective ang 
sensuous in origin, there could evidently be no exception to its being 
perceived by the ordinary human faculties.” The physiological and 
structural defects of individuals are here forgotten. What Mr, 
Goldie says (p. 56) of Charles, fourth Earl of Harrington, and his 
knowledge of colour and colours, makes us wish to know more of thig 
nobleman’s experiments in decorations and silk and velvet dyeing. 
In this same chapter on “ Colour,” Mr. Goldie says some very unkind 
things of the evolutionists, with regard to the development of the 
colour-sense in animals. Take the following as an example :—« If,” 
he says, “animals have a taste for music and colours, it should be culti- 
vated ; you should ask them into your drawing-rooms to listen to sym- 
phoniesand waltzes, and to admire the various coloursof ladies’ dresses,’ 
In the sixth and last chapter, “The Ideal of Art Realised,” we have 
some strange, but not profitable, talk about many things. The mnni- 
cipality of Paris is reproved (p. 65) for having “ rejected sacred music 
from competition for its prizes.” Then there is something about the 
duty of the English clergy; then we go back to sacred music and 
the Paris municipality. Infidelity now insists, it is hinted, upon 
selecting themes for musicians :—“ They are no longer permitted to 
compose to the honour and glory of God. Are they, then, to publish 
hymns in praise of their great ape-ancestor ? And what are artists 
of a religious turn of mind to paint? Mr. Huxley, instead of the 
Madonna? Is Professor Tyndall to be represented as an angel, and 
Mr. Darwin to take the place of the Baptist ?” &c. But we have cer- 
tainly said enough, probably too much, concerning this well-meant, 
but feeble little book. 


Science for All. Edited by Robert Brown. Vol. I. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 1879.)—This fully-illustrated and pleasantly- 
written volume brings many of the results of natural-science and 
natural-history investigations before the reading public. For the 
most part, the papers contributed to this serial work are by com- 
petent writers, and are neither disfigured by popular clap-trap nor 
laden with pretentious technicalities. The papers on physics, by Mr. 
J. E. H. Gordon and Mr. W. Akroyd, may be cited as examples of 
model exposition in their line. Professor W. F. Barrett’s account of 
geysers is remarkably interesting. The articles by Professors Martin 
Duncan and H. Alleyne Nicholson, among the contributions relating 
to natural history, geology, and allied subjects, may be specially com- 
mended for clearness of explanation and appropriateness of illustra- 
tion. A series of chemico-physiological papers, by Mr. F. R. Eaton 
Lowe, although written in a sprightly style, and containing many 
useful little bits of information, shows a good many marks of imper- 
fect acquaintance with the subjects under discussion. This writer tells 
us (p. 277) that the whiteness of alumed bread is due to the intense 
whiteness of the alumina of the alum used. This statement will 
amuse chemists having a more exact and extensive knowledge of their 
science than Mr. Lowe possesses, even more than his remarkable 
discovery that you have only to heat the blade of a table-knife, and 
to thrust it into an alumed loaf, and ‘on withdrawal it will be found 
encrusted with the alumina.” In another place (p. 878), the same 
writer repeats the exploded fallacy about double Gloucester cheese 
containing the extra cream of a day’s milk added to the whole milk 
of the next twenty-four hours. Maccaroni is, we are informed (p. 
372) “nearly pure gluten or vegetable fibrin ;” while the preparation 
known as “ corn-flour”’ is recommended as a rich, nitrogenous food, 
although it is now pretty generally known to be just starch and 
nothing more, with the merest trace of nitrogenous matter, about 20 
grains in the pound. But blemishes like those just described are 
quite rare in this useful and popular scientific periodical. 


The History of the Honourable Artillery Company. By Captain 
G. A. Raikes. 2 vols. (Bentley.)—It is not the fault of this very 
complete work that the critic finds very little to say about it. Itis 
we should suppose, almost exhaustive of its subject. Nothing in the 
history of the Artillery Company, the oldest Volunteer force in Eng- 
land, is left untouched. If these annals seldom possess any great 
and stirring interest, they are yet well worth record, and that quite 
apart from any personal concern which past or present members of 
the corps may feelin them. The existence of the Company may be 
dated from the latter part of the sixteenth century. It soon began 
to supply officers to the Train Bands of the City, and thus had an im- 
portant part in the Civil War, the issue of which the Volunteer force 
of the City of Londen had certainly some share in determining. At 
the Restoration, the Company became as loyal as the rest of England, 
electing, on June 26th, 1660, the Duke of York as its Captain- 
General. His Highnéss seems to have been very punctual in perform- 
ing his duties. Shortly after this, we find an account, which is not 
without a strong comic element, of a sham-fight, The Romans, who 
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have among them some very barbarous names, were supposed 
to be invading Greece. This was, at least, an improvement 
on the common practice, which seems to have been to style 
the enemy “Revolters.’ In the Plague of 1665 the Company 
had a narrow escape of losing their ground, which was wanted for a 
purial-ground. It would be interesting to know how many of their 
number perished. We learn that ten of the officers elected in the 
year before are marked as “ dead” on the roll of 1666. The Com- 
pany passed through the troubles of the Revolution without hurt, pra- 
dently holding no court from October, 1687, to October, 1688. King 
William succeeded King James as Captain-Genoral. We find 
little or no notice of the stirring events of the time under the dates 
of 1715 and 1745. The history of the Company becomes more ex- 
citing as we approach the end of the century. It turned out to pre- 
gerve order when Hardy, Horne Tooke, and others were tried for 
treason in 1794. From 1795 to 1800 its attention was taken up by a 
fierce battle which it fought with the Corporation touching the right 
of the Militia to exercise on its ground. When a French invasion 
became or was supposed to be imminent, the number of the Com- 
pany was largely increased, more than 600 new members being 
admitted in the course of two months. Perhaps the most interesting 
incident in the history of the Company is the foundation, in the seven- 
teenth century, of an affiliated company in Massachusetts. It still, 
we are glad to find, exists, and ownsa dutiful allegiance to the parent 
society. 

Vida; Study of a Girl. By Amy Dunsmuir. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 
—It is scarcely doing justice to this novel to call it hopeful, the 
epithet which we commonly apply to a meritorious first effort. There 
is more than hope in it, there is performance. Vida is the daughter 
of a Scotch minister, a hard, unsympathising man, who does not 
understand the warmth and life of his daughter’s nature. Across 
this girl’s path, while she is yet a child, comes the hero of the story, 
then a lad numbering two or three more years. Of him we never 
know very much. He is of an ordinary type, and it is sufficient to say 
that there is nothing either weak or unnatural in the portraiture of 
him. But Vida’s other lover, if “lover” is not too common-place a 
name to be given to one who shows so tender and watchful a devotion, 
is Mr. Jefferies, a neighbouring minister. There is something ex- 
ceedingly pathetic in the history of this man’s affection. It is 
quite sufficient by itself to prove that Miss Dunsmuir is possessed 
of no common power of studying and describing character. Even 
better is the picture of old Nannie, the faithful servant of the house, 
who passes away, worn out with diligent service, when Vida has just 
reached womanhood. The description of the old woman’s death-bed 
is quite admirable. What a tender touch it is when the girl, just 
come back from school, is troubled that the dying woman will never 
see the pictures which have won a prize, or wear the woollen shaw] 
she has knitted for her:—‘‘And now you'll never need it!” she 
cries. ‘You'll never sec it! It’s all no use!’ “Dinna say that, 
bairn,” said Nannie, tenderly. “It heartens me to hear hoo weel 
ye’ve wroucht, and that ye wroucht the better for the sake o’ yer 
auld nurse. I wad likit to hae seen the picters. And for the shaw], 
I’m thinkin’ I feel the warmth o’t even noo aboot my hert.” This 
is an excellent book. 
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HOCOLATE devoided of its over- 


| richness and substantiality. 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 


EPPS’S 
CHOCOLATE 
ESSENCE. 


Sixth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s, post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“ An exceedingly interesting pamphlet.”"—Zcho. — ; 
“The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and endeay- 


oured to meet a manifest need of the times.”"—Susszx Daily News. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


The product of a special refining process. _ 

It is sugarless, and, when made, of the consist- 
ence of coffee, and is essentially a chocolate for 
afternoon use. 

Sold only in Packets, 6d each, 
Labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists.’’ 














Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


MONMOUT HB: 
A DRAMA OF WHICH THE OUTLINE IS HISTORICAL, 
Dedicated by permission to Mr. HENRY IRVING. 

“T have read ‘Monmouth,’ and entertain an admiration for what seems to me 
its true dramatic and poetic power.’—The Right Hon, W1iLLIAM Ewart 
GLADSTONE. 

London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


THE “«“BLACK-WRITER” 


Gives Instantaneous Copies in Black Ink and upon any paper of Circulars, Letters, 
Manuscripts. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 








OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. 


R. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in 

Honours of London) receives a limited num- 
ber of RESIDENT PUPILS. Terms moderate.— 
“ Queenslea,” Liverpool Road, Kingston Hill. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—SEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 
on July 20th.—For further particulars, apply to the 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborue, 
Dorset, ct 

EDBERGH SCHOOL—FIVE | 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (of £40, £30, 
Seabee to  cemiaee for on June 22nd, at 
bh or in London.—Apply for particulars to the 

Head Master, H. G, HART, Esq x 
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YCEUM THEATRE. 
—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—Every Evening (excepting Saturday, May 
29th, and the Saturdays in June), at 7.45, the MER- 
CHANT of VENICE (terminating with the Trial Scene). 
Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Con- 
cluding with an Idyll, by W. G. Wills, entitled 
IOLANTHE. Iolanthe, Miss Ellen Terry; Count 
Tristan, Mr. Irving. Every Saturday Evening, com- 
mencing with Saturday, May 29th, will be performed, 
the BELLS (Mathias, Mr. Irving), and LOLANTHE. Mr. 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. 
YCEUM.— Morning Performances, 
May 29th, and every Saturday during June, at 2 
o'clock, the MERCHANT of VENICE. Sbylock, Mr. 
Irving ; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. 


TD of PAINTERS 








NSTITUTE 

in WATER-COLOURS.— The FORTY-SIXTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is vow open, from 9 till 

dusk. Admission, ls; Catalogue, 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall, S.W. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


TPHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 5 Pall Mall East, 
from 10 till 6. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY 
SUMMER EXHIBITION.—NOW OPEN from 
9 till 7.—Admission, 1s: Season Tickets, 5s. 








OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
“Blondin,” the most wonderful Automaton of 
the Age, performs daily on the high-rope. Shake- 
sperean Recitals: Macbeth, Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, 
by Mr. Marlande Clarke, illustrated by Stage and 
Dioramic Effects. A Holiday in Scotland, by Mr. B. 
J. Malden, with beautiful Natural Photographs, pre- 
meh specially for this Lecture. The Phenomena of 
Nature and Phosphorescence, by Mr. J, L. King. 
The Magician Foiled: a new and amusing Ghost 
Entertainment, written by Ellis Reynolds, recited by 
Miss Alice Burnelle. Admission to the whole, Is. 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon.—Four, of the value of Thirty Guineas per 
annum, will be open to Competition to al] boys under 
fourteen on the day of the Examination (Juue 29th). 
—Apply to the WARDEN. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve to be competed 

for on June 29th. Value from 70 Guineas (covering 

School Fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Can- 

didates may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 

preferred, in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Rey. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— 
NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 
Established 1855, Preparation for the Universities. 
Commercial Department, German, French, and 
Italian. Large modern building. Gymnasium, play- 
ground, and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
references. Prospectus on application.—W. FUCHS, 
Proprietor ; M. KUNG, principal), late Head Master of 
the Swiss International Schooi, Genoa. 


R EPTON SCHOOL.—An Examination 
» willbe held in July at Sir JOHN PORTE'S 
SCHOOL for the purpose of electing to FOUR EX- 
HIBITIONS of the respective values of £45, £45, £30, 
£22 per annum. Information respecting the Exhi- 
bitions, as well as Foundation Scholarships, tenable at 
the School, may be obtained from the HEAD MASTER, 
Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 


bg arnt BOYS (above 14).—Some 
Parents can recommend the HOME of an 
Oxford Graduate, who RECEIVES, in a charming 
country house, near Malvern, a Few GENTLEMEN'S 
SONS, requiring especial care. Only such as are 
willing to read, and are worthy of liberal and kind 
treatment, eligible. 

Address, * M.A,, Oxon.,” Stifford's Bridge House, 
near Malvern. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(8.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 8.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty 
towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By 
training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 84) pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 13,352 cases, with an aggregate of 
34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anuual grants from 
the Society aud Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln ; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi) ; or by General FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, 











Brighton. 


OMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD.— 
PrincipaL—Miss M. SHAW LEFEVRE. 
CHAIRMAN OF ComMITTEE.—The Rev. J. PERCIVAL, 
President of Trinity College. The Clothworkers’ 
Company having given to the Hall two additional 
Exhibitions of the annual value of £35, tenable for 
three years, dating respectively from 1880 and 1881, 
the Exhibition for 1880 will be examined for in October 
next. Names to be sent in to either of the Secretaries 
by the end of September. The Mary Somerville 
Scholarship of £30 a year for three years, for pro- 
ficiency in Mathematics, and an Exhibition of £25 for 
one year for a student ‘preparing to become a teacher, 
will be awarded after examination in June next. 
Names should be sent in on or before May 31, to the 
Secretaries : 
Mrs. T. H. WARD, 5 Bradmore Road, Oxford. 


Hon. Mrs. VERNON HARCOURT, Cortley 
Grange, Oxford. 





HGEINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds.,.....ccccccccreeseeseses £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
“GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
IRKBECK BANK. — Established 


1851. 29 and 30 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane.—DEPOSITS received at INTEREST 
for stated periods or repayable on demand. Current 
Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. No charge made for keeping accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The 
Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Cus- 
tomers, and the Collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and Advances made thereon. Office 
hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays; then from 
10 to2. On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
ocal Agents, or | 
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CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION 





( ein TESTIMONIAL FUND— 
A Fund has been raised by the friends of Mr 
George Grove with the object of offering him a public 
recognition of his valuable services in behalf of 
Biblical History and Geography in convection with 
the Dictionary of tbe Bible, the Palestine Exploratio 
Fund. Mr. Grove’s services to music and musica} 
literature during the many years that he has bee 
associated with the Crystal Palace and the Saturday 
Concerts give him another claim upon the gratituds 
of all those interested in the diffusion of art. and the 
occasion of his retirement from the Board of the 
Crystal Palace offers the desired opportunity. 
About £1,000 has been already subscr 
further subscriptions will be Yeoeived re my a 
Sec., or may be paid in to the credit of the Grove 
Testimonial Fund, at the Hanover Square Branch of 
the London and County Bank (Limited), where a list 
of the Subscribers may be seen on application, 
The Subscription List will be closed on Ju 
and a Meeting of Subscribers will take ben 
Monday, June 14th, in the St. James's Hall 
Restaurant (Regent Street entrance), at 5.30 p.m. 
when it is hoped all will attend to consider the manner 
of presentation cf the Testimonial. 


ERNEST G. VON GLESN, Hon. Sec. 
Peak Hill Lodge, Sydenham, S.E. 


i 
EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, price 9s, he says :—“ As it is impos- 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
Drawers .. 1010 © 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
DPBWETS .........:s0esceces...000:seencenssesseveeeersss 00 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas eavh, 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
the Sea-shore. It contains 250 Rooms, and is“a 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'hote daily. 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all the principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
the MANAGER. 


T)UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DONVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Onffices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 

old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 

old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen. Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been so 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 Strand). 


LIBRARIES. 

















AT ALL 





EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 





NOTICE.—New Novel by the popular Author of ‘* Love's Conflict,” “ Woman against Woman,” “ Petronel,” &. 


The Fair-Haired Alda. 


“ Love's Conflict,” « Woman against Woman,” &e. 


Jack Allyn’s Friends. 


By Frorence Marryat, Author of 


3 vols., 31s 6d. [This day. 


By G. Wess Appieton, Author of 


“Catching a Tartar’ and “Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols., 3is 6d, 


Kings in Exile. By Aupnoyse Dauvet. 


From the French, 


by express authority of the Author. 3 vols., 3ls 6d, 


Hollywood. By Annm L. Waxker, Author of “A Canadian 


Heroine,” “ Against Her Will,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d 
The Graphic says :—*‘ * Holywood’ is a book that dese 
on a steady improvement.” 


Lord Garlford’s Freak. 


“The Rector of Oxbury.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


rves to be read...... We must congratulate Miss Walker 


By James B. Baynarp, Author of 


The Morning Post says:—" A very amusing novél, which deserves, for more reasons than one, to rank 


higher than the ordinary run of curreut works of fiction. 


The Actor’s Wife. By Epmunp Learuss, Actor. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


HACKLANDER'S * EUROPAISCHES SCLAVENLEBEN.” 


European Slave Life. 


By F. 
by E. Woltmann. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Burtons of Dunroe. By 


W. Hacxnanper. Translated 
M. W. Brew. 8 vols., 31s 6d. 


(This day. 


** Other important Works nearly ready. Full Lists, $e., ov application. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 








Just published, crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


INDIAN FAIRY TALES, 


COLLECTED and TRANSLATED 


By MAIRE STOKES. 


With Notes by MARY STOKES, and an Introduction by 
W. R. S. RALSTON, M.A. 


ELLIS and WHITE, 29 New Bond Street, London, W. 


Specifications. 
This process has been ad 


Departments. 
No long preparation. N 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 





THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans) 


opted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 


mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all theis 


o tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 
4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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NEW EVENING 


PAPER. 





THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 





[The circumstances under which this Journal is started were explained a few days since in a 
letter written by the late Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and published in the London ewspapers. 
After setting forth the reasons why he and the gentlemen associated with him in writing the Pall Mall 
Gazette were suddenly obliged to abandon that paper, Mr. Greenwood’s letter concluded thus :—‘ But 


we do not propose to allow our independent little paper to be extinguished. 


Its spirit resides in us, 


and it shall now reappear in a new shape, and with all the latest improvements.’ ” 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE will be started in redemption of this promise, and its First Number 


will be published in a few days. ] 





HE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE will be associated with no 
T political clique, and will studiously avoid the entangle- 
ment of party ties. Partisan journalism we understand ; and 
are more than ready to allow that it may be carried on with 
usefulness and honour. But of partisan journalism there is 
abundance at all times; and if the public is to be well served 
by the Press, there should be something more in newspaper- 
writing than advocacy and antagonism. There should be 
independent criticism, anaffected by regard for the virtues or 
The 


In the first place, 


even for the fortunes of any minister or any party. 
reproach of partisan journalism is twofold. 
when this legislative measure or that course of policy comes 
under discussion, the good party writer is too apt to think of 
the constituencies first and the country afterwards; and in the 
competition of parties to “dish” each other, it sometimes 
happens that both think so much of the constituencies that 
the country is forgotten altogether. Now, on these occasions, 
—and they are not infrequent—an independent Press has its 
uses. In the next place, political partisanship is under- 
stood to justify the evasion, and even the suppression 
of facts, whenever they appear to be of a damaging 
or awkward But it is not for the public 
good that there should be any general evasion or sup- 
pression of facts; and yet there are times when the facts are 


character. 


almost as damaging or as awkward for the leaders of one 
party as for the chiefs of the other, and then it happens that 
the public is betrayed by a conspiracy of silence. The Press, 
to which the country looks for instruction, fails to do its duty, 
and yet is blameless according to all sound principles of 
political partisanship. Therefore it is that we choose to take 
an independent part in the discussion of political affairs, 
declining alliances which too often hamper criticism and stifle 
plain-speaking precisely when the need of both is greatest. 


But if we of the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE have no pre- 
ferences for Conservative or for Liberal wisdom, and shall pro- 





bably be convicted on many occasions of making no more 
allowance for the follies of one party than of the other, we shall 
resume a certain course of duty with the comfortable assur- 
ance that here, at any rate, we run no risk of being charged 
with yacillation or inconsistency. These later years have wit- 
nessed a new growth of Radical doctrine which is to English 
The 


preachers of this doctrine call it Advanced Liberalism ; but it 


politics what the American weed is to English rivers. 


is, in fact, foreign to Liberalism, and in all its more important 


manifestations directly opposed thereto. The tyrannical 
temper of this school ; their strange sympathy with despotism ; 
their international policy, which appears to be drawn from 
Don Quixote and the Crusades; their Communistic economy, 
their readiness to experimentalise in irrevocable legislation of 
the gravest order, mark them off as a new and dangerous 
party in English politics; and to this school of Radicalism 


we shall offer at all times a vigilant and determined opposition. 


From this brief Advertisement, it will be seen that the 
writers in the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE propose to continue, 
in the discussion of political affairs, the course of conduct 
which is expected of them. In Lireraturg, in Art, in all 
that should minister to the sweetness, the tranquillity, and the 
adornment of life, enough to say that it will not be our busi- 
ness to encourage the fantastic egotisms and the obtrusive 


insincerities of which there is too much in these days. 


It only remains to be said that the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE 
is equipped for its enterprise by men whose sole desire and in- 
tention in the matter is, that what they conceive to be honest, 
independent, and useful journalism shall not be silenced. It - 
seemed to them that what had been destroyed should be 
promptly and firmly re-established; and since, as we have 
abundant reason to know and be grateful for, this feeling is 
shared by many thousands of Her Majesty’s subjects, we start 


with every confidence in the success we mean to merit. 





The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, an Evening Newspaper and Review, 
will appear in a few days. 


Office: DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
D tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
thie Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, A 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. Dein. Ma. coe 
VERY DAY.—“ This is not ordinary 
writing.”—Pall Mall Gazette.——“ Decidedly not 
every-day work.”—Fun.——“ Abundance of good read- 
ing in the book.”—Spectator. Cloth, 38; boards, 1s 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 


EW SYNAGOGUES.—See the 

BUILDER (44, by post, 43d), for Views of them 
in Brussels and Florence; High Art and Decorative ; 
London in the Sixteenth Century ; the Indian Museum ; 
Buddhist Architecture in Java; Pictures in Paris 
“Salon;” Sculpture, Royal Academy; Birth of a 
Statue; Professional Failures; Slag Bricks; Portland 
Cement, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. _ 








MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 
A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
TURKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


Nos, 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


PRY'S|-PyRy’s CARACAS COCOA. 
= A choice pr ic 3 

COCOA aN sncoh Suliedaen and valentin oeticte.” 

—Standard, 


~ GUARANTEED PURE. | 
| ial S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only, 

the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 

LAIR’S GOUT PILLS.—The Great 

Remedy for GOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and cured in a 
few days, by this celebrated Medicine. These Pills re- 
quire no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
—Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS and 

OINTMENT.—When the appetite fails and a 
sense Of chilliness and nausea is experienced, Nature 
points out that she requires assistance in throwing off 
some deleterious influence, An early resort to these 
remedies will soon have the desired effect, and often 
avert an imminent illness. Heputic congestions, 
flatulency, colic, and those severe flying pains in the 
limbs and back, so indicative of cold having been 
taken, are rapidly removed by a few doses of there 
Pills, in conjunction with the local infriction of the 
unguent. As Spring advances such symptoms as these 
should never be neglected, as serious illness often 
ensues if the liver, kiineys, and skin do not act freely. 
Delay is dangerous, 











FRY’S 
COCOA 











MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear S1r,— Jan 
‘Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the Pema Sog hi m 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you ha) 4 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentist; 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hurcurns - 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—“I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly | 
nutritious.” | 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well | 
adapted for children, aged people, and in- 
valids.”” 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- 
FO Oo D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” FO Oo D 
SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for | 

mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
FO R scientiously recommended.” 


Recommended —_ Faculty gener. | 
ally. 


| 
INFANTS AND | 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


NEAVE’S NEAVE’S 





FOR 











INVALIDS, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D EK A “N E 9 Q A.D, 1700, 


: v We 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TaBLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. PapieR-Macue Tra Trays, in Sets, 21s, 563, 95s. 
Exectro ForKks—Table, 24s to 64s ; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELectro TEA AND CorrEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24, 
ELEcTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
Disu Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELectro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s, 


Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLiocks—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, 
KitcHEN UTEnsiLs—Copper, Tin, and Iron, 





Fenpvrers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 33 to £6, 
CoAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 
BepsTeaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Barus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


KItTcHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6 ft., £30, 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 





Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &. 
GasELIERS—2-light, 163 ; 3-do., 503; 5-do., £6 6s, GaRDEN TooLls—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &, 
Gas CooxInG-SToves, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14, | Hot-waTER Firtines for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY?’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E S | A Py Conetitttionn ‘Ladies Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





HAY-FEVER CURED BY 


DR. DUNBAR’S -ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, ali who suffer from it should 
ALKARAM, procure Dunbar's Alkaram, or Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, which will HAY-FEVER. 
cure the severest cases in half-an-hour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a 
ALKARAM, bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, HAY-FEVER. 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1.oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
. label being a reduced fac-simile of that used for the 2-0z. Packets. Also in 
B | R D S EY E Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





BEST | 
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THE RIGHT HON. 
PAINTED BY J. 


TO BE ENGRAVED BY MT. 


{The Engraving will be the same size as that now 
Artist’s s Proofs. 28 oe eee eee 
Proofs before Letters .. tee eee 


eee oe 


Proofs upon India Paper 


JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


OLDHAM BARLOW, A.R.A. 
in progress of the Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, M.P.) 
will be Issued at Six Guineas each. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES RECEIVED BY 


THOS. AGNE 


ae Do. Four do. 
re Do. Two do. 
W AND SON S, 


OLD BOND STREET. 


MANCHESTER 
LIVERPOOL .., 


14 EXCHANGE — 
2 DALE STREE 





GROSVENOR GA 


LLERY LIBRARY. 





N O W 


CPE WN. 





Subscription to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


tionto ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES 
Po ragyeae comprising READING and WRITI 
ENCE LIBRARY 


Subscription to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES as above, together with the) 


right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circula 


{from One Guinea 
PPIITTTTITST ITI TTT eTT ri itr ere r rire retiree r per annum, 
, available for both Ladies and 


E Two Guineas 
NG a and a kurent per annum, 


Three Guineas 


ting Library per annum. 


Fuller details of Subscription on application to the Secretary, 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, NEW BOND STREET. 













ORIENT LINE. 





STEAM | 
{| The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
BETWEEN | PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
ENGL AND | taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
AND Tons. 4H.P. | Tons, HP. 
ACONCAGDA..... 4,107 ... 600 | LIGURIA... . 4,666... 750 
CHIMBORAZO .. 3,847 ... 550 | LUSIT ANIA. 550 
AUSTRALIA. COTOPAXL..... 4,028 |. 600 | 2 
CUZCO 3.845 ... 550 | ORIENT 1,000 
GARONNE 3/376 |.” 550 | POTOSI 600 
JOHN ELDER aximateanmunes 4,152 ... 550 | SORATA 600 
ECT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
DIR sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
are the fastest on record. 
SERVICE IN Fares, from Fourteen Guineas upwards. 
40 DAYS. For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
F. GREEN & CO., & ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO., 





FENCHURCH AVENUES, LONDON, E.C. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. 
BRO 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 
SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


EMBROIDERY COTTON. 





SEWING 


COTTONS. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
aris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 





O K’S 








OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


Dr. HASSALL says: 


WHISKY. 








Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


IN CONSEQUENCE | OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and 


SAUCE, 


PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 


signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without wh 


Sold Wholesale 
generally, 


ich none is genuine. 


by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW Pa any by MR. SWINBURNE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


SONGS of the SPRING-TIDES. By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


NEW WORK by MARK TWAIN. 
Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain, 
Author of “ Tom Sawyer,” &c. 

“ A sparkling journal of a ‘ tramp’ round Germany, 
in which Mark Twain relates his experiences in ex- 
ceptionally brilliant and sparkling style...... ‘A Tramp 
Abroad’ is a book none can read without feeling the 
better for passing a few hours in the company of so 
bright, genial, and intelligent a humourist. Many a 
hearty laugh will reward the trouble of perusing these 
cheerful pages.”"—Morning Post. 


CHEAP EDITION of OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s,a New and 
Cheaper Edition of 

MOTHS, By Ouida. 
**Not only the author's finest work, but one which 
marks & a@ new epoch in fiction.’ "Morning 1 Post. 





rown 8v0, cloth extra, 4s 6d, 


PLAIN ~ ENGLISH. By John 
HOLLINGSHEAD. 


*T anticipate immense entertainment from the 
perusal of * Plain English, which I imagined to bea 
philological work, but which I find to be 4 series of 
essays, in the Hollingsheadian or Sledge-hammer 
style, on those matters theatrical with which Mr. 
Hollingshead is so eminently conversant. The 
manager of the Gaiety Theatre begins well.’"—G. A.S., 
in J/lustrated London News. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 
In a few days, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
WITH a SILKEN THREAD, and 
other Stories. By FE. LYNN LINTON, Author of 
* Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


Now ready, with about lf 50 Illustrations, Is 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1880. Edited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN. W ith Illustrations of the 
Principal Pictures in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, the greater number of the Sketches 
_drawn by the Artists. 


Now ready, with numerous Ilustrs ations, Is. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1880. With 
Iilustrations of the Prine ipal Pictures at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, most of them from the Artists 

own Sketches. Edited by HeNry BLACKBURN. 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, 1s 6d. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK of 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. By Henry 
W. Lucy. 

“A very useful little volume. To make the intric- 
acies of Parliamentary debate and procedure intelli- 
gible to the general public is no easy task. That Mr 
Lucy has well done what he modestly claims to be 
only an attempt to describe in simple language, and 
within moderate compass, the manner in which busi- 
ness is conducted in the House of Commons, wi!l be 
admitted by all conversant with the subject.”— 
Observer. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of PURITAN 
NOMENCLATURE. By CHARLES W. BARDSLEY, 
Author of “ Our English Surnames.” 


"Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 28 6d. 


The SCIENCE of VOICE PRODUC- 
TION and VOICE PRESERVATION : a Popular 
Manual for the Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpbon HoLmus, L.R.C.P.E. 

‘“ Leaving out theories and technicalities, gives only 
what is useful for speakers and singers. A more 
thoroughly practical book we have seidom seen.”— 
Graphic. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, + with numerous s Ill llustrations 
4s 6d 
HANDBOOK of POTTERY and PORCE- 
LAIN ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest 
Period. By Hopper M. Westrorp, Author o¢ 
“ Handbook of Archeology,” &c. 





Second Edition, revised, Bogs yy Svo, balf. Roxburghe, 


The READER’ Ss. “HANDBOOK of 
ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS; and 
STORIES. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. 


‘Dr. Brewer has produced a wonderfully compre- 
hensive dictionary of references to matters which are 
always cropping up in conversation and in every-day 
life, and writers generally will have reason to feel 
grateful to the author for a most handy volume, 
supplementing in a hundred ways their own know- 
ledge or ignorance, as the case may be...... It is some- 
thing more than a mere dictionary of quotations, 
though a most useful companion to any work of that 
kind, being a dictionary of most of the allusions, 
references, plots, stories, and characters which occur 
in the classical poems, plays, novels, romances, &c., 
not only of our own country, but of most nations, 
ancient band modern.’ *—Times, 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, : 2s 6d. 


A YEAR'S WORK in GARDEN and 
GREENHOUSE. Practical Advice to Amateur 
Garueners as to the Management of tho Flower, 
Fruit, and Frame Garden. By George GLENNY. 

«‘ Mr. Glenny has given a great deal of valuable in- 
formation, conveyed in very simple language. The 
amateur need not wish for a better guide."—Leeds 

Mercury. 


and WINDUS, Piccadilly, V 


CHATTO 
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THE NEW WORK BY LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


MEMORIES OF 


Ready in a few days, price 10s. 6d. 


BY Louis 


| 


My EXILg, 


KOSSUTH. 


This important Work: relates to the period when the Italian Kingdom was being established, and give, 


the Secret Treaties and details of the understanding between England, the Emperor Napoleon, 


and Count Cavour. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





Ready in a few days, price 6s. 


The NEW PARLIAMENT. By William Saunders, Author of “ Through 


the Light Continent,’ assisted by the Correspondents of the Central News, &c. 


Containing a History of the DISSOLUTION, The 


MANIFESTO, PARTY LEADERS, Special Biographies of our NEW MEMBERS, ELECTION INCIDENTS, &c. 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 2Is. 


THE VILLAGE OF PALACES; 


Or, Chronicles of Chelsea. 
Py the Rev. A. G. L'ESTRANGE. 
“This work has considerable value as a record of 


a most interesting portion of London. It may be read 
with much pleasure and some proflt.”"—Post, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moles- 


wortH, Author of ‘‘ Hathercourt Rectory,” “ The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &e. 3 vols, 


Poor Zeph. By F. W. Robinson, 


Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The author has done well to reproduce these 
charming studies and sketches.”—Athenwum. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamilton 
Aipe. 8 vols, DEDICATED to LORD LYTTON. 

“A novel of unusual merit. It will interest and 
aniuse every reader who takes it up,"—Athenewum. 





Three Recruits, and the Girls’ 


THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM. By Jostru 

Hatron, Author of “ Cruel London,” &e. 3 vols. 

“One of the best nove's of the season. It is sure to 
become exceedingly popular.”—/ost. 


For Her Dear Sake. By Mary 


Cron HAY. Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Mgney,” 
&e. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 


Mervyn O'Connor. By the Earl 


of Desart, Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Vert week, 


Cheap Edition of Sir Gibbie. By 


Grorce MacDonaup, LL.D. Forming the New 
Volume of Hurst and BLAcKEeT?’s STANDARD 
Lisprary. Price 5s, bound and illustrated. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


On May 29th (One Shilling), No. 246. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE. With Lilustrations by GEORGE buU 
MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, By Henry James, Jr, 
an Illustration) Chaps. 1 to 6. 
Henry Davin THOREAU: HIS CHARACTER AND 
OPINIONS. 
COTTAGERS AND COTTAGES. 
THe GUINEA Box. In Two Chapters. 
Payn. 
THE EYRBYGGJA SAGA. 
THE COOK'S OXACLE. 
OABINET-MAKING. 
Wits WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 
Illustration.) Chaps. 35 to 37. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 


(With 
By James 


(With an 


Now ready, pest Svo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 
AND MY PROPERTY; or, the 
Experiences of an Owner in dealing with his 
Lega) Estate, with Suggestions towards Improvement, 
being the necessary introduction to Free-trade in 
Land. By VFRAX. 
London: SamMpsON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE, and 
RivINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


a 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


By L. G. 





“It is hoped that this work will induce some few 
| holiday-makers out of the great ‘ many’ who are turn- 
ing their thoughts and footsteps in the direction of 
Ober-Ammergau, not to make that now famous village 


the sole goal of their pilgrimage, but persuade them _ 


rather to continue their explorations into the very 
attractive district of which the Ammergau is but the 
gate or the outpost. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE PASSION-PLAY : 
The Highlands and Highlanders of Bavaria. 
SEGUIN, 
Author of “The Black Forest,” ‘* Walks in Algiers,” &c. 
With a Route Map and Forty Illustrations. 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


** By far the greater number of those who attended 
former representations of the Passion-Play made a 
mere excursion of a day or more from Munich for the 
purpose, and returned artistically satisfied, it may be, 
and full of praise of the simple manners and earnest 
faces of the dwellers in the Highland vale, but pro. 
bably without the smallest idea that some of the most 
beautiful scenery to be found in Europe had been 
within a few hours’ reach of them.”’ 


STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


PROF. WACE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


Now ready, demy 8yo, price 15s. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH, 


Considered in Eight Sermons preached before the University of Oxford 
in the Year 1879, 
At the Lecture founded by JOHN BAMPTON, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
By HENRY WACE, M.A, 


Chaplain of Lincolns Inn, Prof. of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, London. 


PICKERING and CO., 196 Piccadilly, W. 


DR. GORDON HAKE’S NEW POEMS. 








Small 4to, cloth extra, price 8". 


MAIDEN ECSTACY. By Thomas Gordon Hake, 


Author of “ Parables and Tales,” ‘* New Symbols,” * Legends of the Morrow,” &c, 


“ Dr. Hake holds a separate position in modern poetic literature, of which, indeed, he is an interesting 
phenomenon. The ‘ Betrothed,’ the * Heart-Proken, the ‘ Self-Conscious '—self-conscious of new-awakened 
passioun—these are subjects with which Dr. Hake deals sympathetically and in the manner of a ‘ subile-souled 
psychologist.’ "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
TIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, THREE GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 





Muny copies of each of the following Books ave at home this day :—The Life of the 
Prince Consort, Vols. 4 and 5—The Life of Bishop Wilberforce—Memoirs of Rev. 
Henry Venn—Canon Farrar’s St. Paul—Dizon’s Royal Windsor—Sala’s Paris—S- 
W. Baker's Cyprus—Autobiography of Prince Metternich—Memoirs of Madame de 
Rémusat—Seguin’s Country of the Passion Play—The Queen of the Meadow—The 
Story of Barbara, by Miss Braddon—Maguum Bouum, by Miss Yonge—Donna 
Quivote—A Sylvan Queen ; and nany other recent Works of acknowledged merit 
and general interest. 

Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sule, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


New Oxford Street, May 22, 1880. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 





In 3 


MATRIMONI 


BY 


vols., at all Libraries.—An entirely New and Original Work. 


A L BOND §8. 


“FLORIAN.” 





London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 











The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of INDIA. By 


GeoRGE OC. M. Brrpwoop, C.S.1., M.D. Edia., Art Referee for the Indian Sec- 
tion of the South Kensington Museum. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Maps 
and 174 Illustrations. [This day. 


HISTORY of the ZULU WAR and its 


ORIGIN. By FrANcES E. COLENSO, Assisted in those Portions of the Work 
which touch upon Military Matters by Lieutenant-Colonel] EpwARD DURN- 
FORD. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


BOSWELL and CROKER’S BOSWELL. 


By Percy FITZGERALD. Demy Syo, 12s. 











ON DUTY: a Ride through Hostile Africa. 


By PARKER GILLMORE, Commander of Native Levée during the late Zulu War, 
Demy 8vo, 16s, 





NEW NOVEL, BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. [This day. 


RUE FOR YOU. 
ARTHUR KENNARD. 


THERE’S 
By Mrs. 
2 vols. [This day, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF SELECTIONS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 8s 6d. 


ASELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZA- 
meg BARRETT BROWNING. Second Series. Uniform with the First 


Now ready, crown Svo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 8s 6d. 


ASELECTION from:the POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT BROWNING. Second Series. Uniform with the First Series. 


Recommended as a Prize-Book for Schools and Colleges. 
THE BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS ON SHAKSPEARE. 
This day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE and USE of 


the BIBLE. By CHARLES WorpswortThH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews, and 

Fellow of Winchester College. THIKD EDITION, with Appendix, containing 

—— Illustrations and ‘Tercentenary Sermon preached at Stratford-on- 
von, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW AND GOD.” 
FOURTH EDITION, now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Page 


ROBERTS, M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter's, Vere Street; formerly Vicar of Eye, 
Suffolk ; Author of “ Law and God.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
=? PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
ToOms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
ON THURSDAY NEXT, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 


RHODA BROUGHTON, 


Author of “ Red as a Rose is She,” Good-bye, Sweetheart,” &c. 


In 2 vols. crown Syo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





THREE NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “LADY GRIZEL.” 


In HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. By the Hon. 


LEWIs WINGFIELD, Author of ‘*My Lords of Strogue” and “ Lady Grizel.” 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ UNCLE SILAS.” 


The PURCELL PAPERS. By the late J. Sheridan 


LE FANv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” ‘The House by the Churchyard,” &. In 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 





The MONTHYON PRIZE NOVEL, “SANS FAMILLE.” 


NO RELATIONS. By Hector Malot. Translated 


by the AUTHOR of “ The Hon. Miss Ferrard,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
ae An excellent novel, showing all the vivacity which we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with French fiction, and wholly free from any of its characteristic defects.” 
—Spectator. 





eee JACKSON'S 
The OLD REGIME: Court, Salons, and Theatres. 


In 2 yols. demy 8vo, with Six fine Portraits, price 24s. 


On May 27th, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1880. 
ADAM AND Eve, Chaps. XIII.-XV. 

A PRINCESS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 

** Bir-STECK”’ A L'ANGLAISE. 

DRYDEN AS A DRAMATIST. 

MrS. PIERREPOINT, 

Victor Huao. 

THE PORTRAIT OF A PAINTER. By Himself, 
THE KINGCRAFT OF LOVE. 
THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. 


The 


By Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Continued.) 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








STRAY THOUGHTS from the NOTE- 


BOOKS of the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Edited by his Wipow. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


** «Stray Thoughts’ will flad a ready welcome among a large class of readers.’* 
—Academy. 


PSALMS and LITANIES, COUNSELS and 


COLLECTS, for DEVOUT PERSONS. By the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, 
D.D. Edited by his Wipow. New and Popular Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s 6d, 

“This volume attests the devout spirit of the author, as well as his substantial 
orthodoxy. It is a pleasing memorial of one who bined strong attach to 
the Anglican Church and her formularies with a manly love of truth ; uprighteous- 
ness with fervour of spirit, sensitiveness with depth of feeling."—Athenzum. 

“The authorship of this volume gives it a special interest. It affords abundant 
evidence of the strong devotional feeling which possessed the writer, evidence 
contirmed by those who knew the man...... ‘The prayers are fervent and beautiful 
in no common degree.”—Spectator. 








C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


1TH “PLENTIFOLDER,” 





Price 5s note size, 7s 6d quarto, Gives 100 Sharp, Clear, and Vivid Copios of Circu- 


lars, Music, Drawings, or Plans. Negative washes off almost instantaneously. Full 
particulars post free.—-CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO.’S LIST 
0: 


F 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The BRAIN as an ORGAN of MIND. By H. 


CHARLTON Bast1an, M.D., F.R.S. 
*,* VoL. XXIX. of the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIO SERIES. 


Crown 8vyo, cloth, price 6s. 


HEALTH. By Professor Corrmeip, M.D. 


(Oxon). 

** Dr. Corfield’s volume is one which should do excellent service...... The 
writer’s style is clear, his tone throughout just and moderate.’’—Saturday 
Review. 

With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


PORTUGAL, OLD and NEW. By Oswarp 
CRAWFURD, H.M.'s Consul at Oporto. 

“Mr. Crawfurd has been guided in the choice of subjects by a purpose...... 
There are no repetitions and no exaggerations. The reader acquires a distinct 
and vivid impression of the matters that are chosen to be worked out; and 
as they include political and domestic economy, history, literature, antiquities, 
geography, agriculture, sport,and most important of all, port wine, there is 
diversity enouga to suit every taste."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


A LIFE’S DECISION. By T. W. Atts, 


Author of “ Per Crucem ad Lucem,” &c. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. : 


The GENESIS of EVIL, and other SERMONS, 


mainly Expository. By SAMUEL Cox, Author of ‘Salvator Mundi,” and Editor 
of the Expositor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


The MODERN PHARISEE, and other 


SERMONS. By the Rev. JOHN COLE COGHLAN, D.D., late Incumbent of St. 
Peter's, Vere Street. Edited by the Very Rev. H, H. DICKINSON, Dean of Chapel 
Royal, Dublin. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The CHURCH in RELATION to the STATE. 
By EDWARD MILLER, Author of ‘The History and Doctrines of Irvingism,” 
&e, 
“Treating of this important subject ina clear and comprehensive manner.” — 
National Church, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The RELIGION of the FUTURE. 


BEATTIE CROZIER, M.B. 


By Joun 


Fourteenth and Cheaper Edition. 


CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. By the Rev. 


Stoprorp A. Brooks. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, 
“* Nobly fearless and singularly strong...... carries our admiration through- 
out.’’—British Quarterly Review. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Xf Ny B : eae: 
The CANON of the BIBLE: its Formation, 
History, and Fluctuations. By the Rev. SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, price 5s. 

“Any one who wishes to inform himself of what scholarship has 
accomplished in this department, can now easily do this in the clear and 
perspicuous account which Dr. Davidson has given of the history of the Canon.”’ 
—Atheneum, 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


ENGLAND under LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


The Political History of the Last Six Years, from the end of 1873 to the begin- 
ning of 1880. By P. W.CLAYDEN. Second Edition, with Index, and Con- 
tinuation to March, 1880. 


“Mr. Clayden's work commands attention alike by its thoroughness of 
treatment and impartiality of tone. It will be useful as a permanent record 
of the doings of the past six years,”"—Daily News. 


Elzevir 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


XXII. BALLADES in BLUE CHINA. By 


A, LANG. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The PRINCE'S QUEST. By Wittram Warsoy. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
A NOBLE QUEEN: a Romance of Indian 
History. By the late Colonel MEapows TAyYLor. 
Small crown 8vyo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


EXTENSION of EMPIRE WEAKNESS? 


DEFICITS RUIN? With a Practical Scheme for the Reconstruction of 
Asiatic Turkey. By FRANCIS LLOYD and CHARLES TEBBITT. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


WORKHOUSE VISITING and MANAGE- 


MENT DURING TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. By Lovisa Twining. Re- 
errs from the October Number of the New Quarterly Magazine, with 
itions. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE. 


PREVENTION of PAUPERISM. Collected 


Essays. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A., Rector of North Waltham, Hants. 
Cloth, price ls 6d; paper, 1s. 


GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ BOOKS. 





“Most remarkable Essays.”’—From Lorp Dersy’s Sperce ar 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


ESSAYS in FINANCE. By Robert Giffen. 


The Cost of the Franco-German War of 1870-71—The Depreciation of Gold 
since 1848—The Liquidations of 1873-76—Foreign Competition—The Excess 
of Imports—Notes on the Depreciation of Silver—Mr. Gladstone's Work 
Finance—Texes on Land—The Reduction of the National Debt—The Taxation 
and Representation of Ireland—The Case against Bimetallism—On the Fall 
of Prices of Commodities in Recent Years, &c. Second Edition, demy 8yo, 
price 10s 6d. ? 
“Tt is impossible to read a page of these ‘ Essays’ without being struck by the 
careful and conscientious character of the work displayed in them. We feel that 
we are dealing with a man who is giving us the fruit of honest labour. Every 
problem he attacks is fairly considered on every side.”—TZimes. 
“Mr. Giffen is a logical and lucid writer, who impresses his reader with the 
ease with which he handles the widest and explains the most complicated in- 
terests. A morning spent over these ‘ Essays ' in an industrious spirit would greatly 
assist some of our legislators to attain to sounder views of some of our greatest 
public concerns, and might save the Houses of Parliament some unprofitable ex- 
penditure of time.”—Daily News. 


In Bohn's Library binding, or neat blue cloth, 38 6d per vol: 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly translated 


from the Greek, with Notes and a Life of Plutarch, by AUBREY STEWART, M.A, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 4 vols. Vol, I. now ready, 


In Bohn's Library binding, or neat coloured cloth, 3 vols., 3s 6d each, 


The LIVES of the MOST EMINENT 


BRITISH PAINTERS. By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. Revised Edition, with 
Notes and Sixteen New Lives, by Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. 
In preparing this edition Mrs, Heaton has had access to a mass of material 
collected by the author and his son, Colonel Cunningham, with a view to a new 
edition. 


Third Edition, crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


PLATO’S PROTAGORAS. The Greek Text 


Revised, with an Analysis and English Notes, by WILLIAM WAYTE, M.A., late 
Professor of Greek, University College, London, formerly Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 


NEW WORK on EVOLUTION. 


The CONSTITUTION of the EARTH; 


Being an Interpretation of the Laws of God in Nature, by which the Earth 
and its Organic Life have been Derived from the Sun by a Progressive 
Development. By ROBERT WARD, Author of an “ Essay on the Constitution 
of the Earth,” published in 1844. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


DAILY LESSONS on the LIFE of OUR 


LORD on EARTH, being the Gospel Narrative in the Words of the 
Evangelists. With a Short Exposition, arranged for Daily Reading in the 
Household. By the Rev. G. J. COWLEY-BROoWN, Rector of St. Edmund's, 
Salisbury. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 21s. 

“Mr. Cowley-Brown has executed his task respectably and usefully, and his 
readings might very well serve, if expanded a little,as sermons for general 
congregations ; and it is no little gain to the clergy to get nearly six hundred 
homilies to their hand in a single work.’—Church Times. 

“ Taken as a whole, the book may safely be commended to Churchmen, as pre- 
senting a very complete approximation to the ideal which should be aimed at in 
such a work.” —Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 

“ We have examined these two handsome volumes with interest, and the result 
is very satisfactory. There is a decided lack of books for the purpose for which 
this has been compiled; and very few of those which exist are as well adapted 
for reading at family worship as the one which is now before us.—Church Bells. 


NEW ADDITION TO BELL'S READING-BOOKS. 


: e 4 e 
MARIE ; or, Glimpses of Life in France. 
By A. R. ELLs. Post 8vo, 1s, 

“ A clever picture of an English servant's life in Francé......[tis quite lively and 
spirited enough to be very attractive and amusing, and will open the minds of 
young people to a very different world."—Guardian, 

“ ....A capital story, describing a girl's travels abroad, with the impressions 
made on her mind, along with numerous mishaps and difficulties, There isa 
great deal of information and incident, and the whole makes a lively and instruc- 
tive class-book.”—School Guardian. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


_ SUPERNATURAL in ROMANTIC FICTION. By 
EDWARD YARDLEY. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


BRACTON DE LEGIBUS ANGLLE, 

Now ready, Vol. III., in royal 8yo, pp. 722, 10s, half-bound. ; . 
ENRICI de BRACTON de LEGIBUS et CON- 
SUETUDINIBUS ANGLIA. Libri Quinque, in Varios Tractatus 
Distincti, ad Diversorum et Vetustissimorum Codicum Collationem Typis 
V ulgati. Edited by Sir TRAVERS Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L., and published by the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the Direction 

of the Master of the Rolls. 5 
This is a new edition of Bracton's celebrated work, collated with MSS. in the 
British Museum, the Libraries of Lincoln's Inn, the Middle Temple, and Gray's 
Inn, the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, &c. The 
present volume contains the Treatise on the subject of an Assizo of Novel 
Disseysine, which, in the printed work, forms the first part of the Fourth Book. 
A new English Translation is printed in juxtaposition with the text, preceded by 

a copious Introduction, and followed by a complete Index. 


London: LONGMANS and Co.,and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, BLACK, and DOUGLAS 
and Founts. Dublin: A. THOM and Co. 


THE “PRESTOGRAPH” 


Gives 100 Sharp, Clear, and Vivid Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans- 
Negatives wash out almost instantaneously. Trial allowed. Full particulars post free. 











1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETLENHALL BROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S NEW MAPS. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP OF THE 
WORLD, 


SHOWING ALL THE CHIEF PORTS OF THE WORLD, THE OCEAN 
CURRENTS, TRADE WINDS AND MONSOONS, THE PRINCIPAL OCEAN- 
MAIL ROUTES, THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLES, é&c. 


In Four Sheets, size 5 feet by 3 feet; price, Coloured, in Sheets, 14s; Mounted on 
Rollers, or in Case, 25s; Mounted, on Spring Rollers, £5. 


MATHIESON’S MAP OF THE RAILWAY 
SYSTEMS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND; 


WITH LIST OF RUNNING POWERS OF THE VARIOUS COMPANIES. 


Coloured to show the Country Worked by each Company. 
about 6 miles to 1 inch; size, 27 inches by 40; price, in Sheet, 21s; Mounted 


] 
Scale, in Case, 268; on Rollers, 30s, 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP OF THE ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. 


WITH ALL THE ROADS AND PATHS, INCLUDING BASSENTHWAITE 
LAKE ON THE NORTH, NEWBY BRIDGE ON THE SOUTH, RAVENGLASS 
ON THE WEST, AND HAWES WATER ON THE EAST, 


Showing the Contours of Equal Altitude, and marking in Feet the Heights of all 
the principal Hills and Mountains, distinguishing the Woods, &c. 


On the scale of 1 inch to a mile ; size, 27 inches by 32. 


Folded in Cover, Plain, 2s 6d; Coloured, 4s 64; Mounted in Case, Plain, 5s 6d; 
Coloured, 7s 6d. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP OF KABUL, 


AND THE COUNTRY ROUND AS FAR AS KOHISTAN, TAGAO, AND 
LUGHMAN, GANDAMAK, KURAM, AND SHUTARGARDAN; THE UPPER 
LOGAR; MAIDAN AND ARGANDI. 


With the Sites of the recent Conflicts, the Heights of Mountains given, and 
Military Routes marked in red. 


Scale, 2 miles to 1 inch; size, 40 inches by 27 inches ; price, Sheet, 6s ; 
[ounted in Case, 10s, 


STANFORD'S LARGE-SCALE MAP OF 
AFGHANISTAN, 


COLOURED TO SHOW THE NEW BRITISH FRONTIERS, ACCORDING TO 
THE TREATY OF GANDAMAK. 


Scale, 24 miles to 1 inch; size, 38 inches by 22 inches; in Sheet, 6s; 
Mounted in Case, 10s. 


LIBRARY MAP OF JAPAN. 
Compiled by E. KNIPPING, Esq. 


This is an entirely new and original Map, compiled from the various large divi- 
sional Maps prepared by the Japanese Government, and corrected and extended 
from Journeys made for the purpose by the Author. Supplementary Maps show 
the Railways, Chief Roads, Telegraphs, and Lighthouses, and the new Adminis- 
trative Divisions introduced in 1876. 


Size, 4 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches; scale, 17 miles to an inch. 


Coloured, in Sheets, £2 2s; Mounted on Rollers, or in Case, £5 3s; Mounted on 
Spring Rollers, £6. 


MAP OF UPPER AND LOWER CANADA, 
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